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RISE AND PROGRESS The _» 


of the Remington Standard Typewriter 


was in the beginning exceedingly crude. In 1873 


REMINGTON it was taken to the famous Remington Gun 


Works. There was inaugurated that policy of 


TY PEWRITER constant, careful and progressive improvement, 


which has marked its subsequent history. 


This_# 

King of Typewriters 

is now fully protected by fifty-nine patents, most 
of which have a period of twelve to seventeen 


years yet to run. 


The 

Remington 

of to-day is not only Unsurpassed, but Un- 
G. G. WICKSON & CO., approached for Excellence of Design and Con- 
struction, the Quality of its Work, its Simplicity, 


3 & 5 Front Street, i nll 
’ Durability and Perfection of Detail. 


pan Francisco. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly,” 
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FROM *“* 


HE subscription price 

of the OVERLAND 
was reduced a year 
ago $3.00 a year, 
We promised that it 
should be 25 per cent 
better, as well as 25 
per cent cheaper. 

If the unanimous verdict of reviewers 
and of the public (as shown by the sales 
and subscription books) is truthful, we 
have kept our word. We promise for 
1893 just as much improvement as our 
increasing income and diligent effort can 
make. It is thus to the advantage of 
every subscriber, and the interest of 
every dweller on the West Coast, to 
widen our circulation, for the direct re- 
sult is a better magazine to represent 
this great region. 

Our policy of printing only valuable 


1* 


MISSION 


BELLS.” 


and absolutely honest matter makes a 


discerning critic (the San Francisco 
Bulletin) say that “nobody can here- 
after write the history of California with- 
out frequent reference to these volumes 
of the OVERLAND.” 


JERRY,’’ FROM “ LOS FARALLONES DE LOS FRAYLES,’> 























































FROM “RABBIT DRIVING IN THE SAN JOAQUIN,” 


O publication in 
America can re- 
main untouched, 
in this year of 
1893, by the great 
World’s Fair at 
Chicago; and our 
readers may con- 


fidently expect 
that any Pacific 
Coast matter 
that is not am- 


ply cared for in 
other ways will 
find place in the 
OVERLAND. But we shall not do over 
again what is sufficiently done else- 
where. It will rather be our plan to 
describe Pacific Coast interests to the 
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visitors of the Fair, than to describe 
the Fair to our readers. We shall do 
our part to allure to a longer western 
trip, Europeans and Atlantic Coast peo- 
ple that have come as far as Chicago. 

This is no mere phrase. Reviews of 
the successive numbers of the Over- 
LAND MONTHLY constantly express the 
desire to see the scenes described, ex- 
cited by the articles. “ California litera- 
ture and California life deal with nature, 
— life, health, and happiness. How we'd 
like to live there,—just from reading 
THE OVERLAND Montuiy!”’ says a 
West Virginia exchange, the Martzns- 
burg Herald, for example. Those who 
wish to attract to the Coast, north and 
south, more population, and that of the 
class that reads magazines, would be 
impressed in glancing over a collection 
of our exchange notices by the recur- 
rence of such phrases, and could not 
fail to think seriously of the importance 
of the magazine to the Pacific commu- 
nities, from a merely business point of 
view. 

This recognition of a peculiar fresh- 
ness, vigor, and charm, in the sketches 
and stories of THE OVERLAND, which 
runs so uniformly through all reviews 
of the magazine, is the more notable as 





A GOOD INDIAN, FROM “ THF INDIANS OF 


NORTH AMERICA.” 




























a testimony to the attraction of the 
regions and their life in itself, when 
once well and truly told; for there has 
been permitted no advertising purpose, 
no deliberate alluring of immigration, 
in the articles. Whatever ardor there 
has been in them has been the honest 
enthusiasm of the writer for his subject ; 
and the constant effort of the editors 
has been to get on each topic the most 
honest, careful, and authoritative expo- 
sition of the facts. So much discredit 
has been cast upon all descriptive writ- 
ing from California by the suspicion of 
“boom literature” and veiled advertis 
ing, that the known rule of THE Over- 
LAND to exclude all such matters from 
its pages has given it its especial value 
to Eastern readers. No word printed 
in THE OVERLAND, outside of the ad- 
vertising pages, is ever paid for, or in 





THE SHOT PUTTER, FROM ‘“‘ TRACK ATHLETICS IN 
CALIFORNIA.”’ 
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FROM ‘‘ THE MOSQUITO FLEET.” 


any way controlled by any outside inter- 
est. That it has been, or is, easy to 
hold to this principle, in a region where 
the maintenance of a literature on its 
own merits must meet difficulties long 
ago outlived in older communities, has 
never been pretended by the managers 
of THE OVERLAND; but it has been 
done, and with ever-growing recognition 
and success. 

In 1893 THE OVERLAND will show 
new strength and improvement along 
the well-known lines. 

1. //lustration.—The high grade of 
illustration that the magazine has 
created on the Coast, bringing forward 
its own corps of young artists, capable 
of magazine work, and such workman- 
ship in engraving, processing, and print- 
ing, as was not dreamed of a few years 
ago, has been commented on everywhere, 
and never so warmly as in the past year. 
“ The illustrations are particularly good 
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examples of free drawing, full of life 
and expression, and well worked off,” 
says the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser. ‘The illustrations are fine,” says 
the Art Folio. “The very life of the 
track is shown by the illustrations,” 
[of Track Athletics in California,] says 
the Philadelphia Ledger. “There are 


ness of sea breezes and the}joy of out 
door life.”” (Boston Yournal of Educa- 
tion, on “ The Mosquito Fleet.”)—“ The 
whole paper breathes the free air of 
good, vigorous out-door sport.”” “A cool 
head may become excited over it.” 
(Boston Herald, Philadelphia Ledger, 
on “Track Athletics in California.”’) 








IN CAMP, FROM “ 


some unusually fine illustrations in this 
magazine; they are clear, well-defined, 
and even the text seems better than in 
the majority of the periodical literature 
that comes into our hands.”’ 


Outing and Sports.—Our articles that 
fall under this head have attracted es- 
pecial attention, and will be continued 
throughout the next year. We quote a 
few comments :— “Full of the fresh- 


THE GRAND CANON O} 


THE COLORADO,” 


Stories and Sketches.— The vigorous 
and original character of these has been 
from the first, and will be in future, a 
special trait of THe OveRLAND. No 
comments are more frequent in our ex- 
changes than such as these :— “ Always 
notable for its vigor and freshness,” 
says the Chicago Ledger. 

“ Those who make a practice of read- 
ing the Eastern magazines will find a 
refreshing relief in the distinctive char- 




















acter of the matter,” says the New York 
Electric Power. 

‘“ Whoever loves good stories and plen- 
ty of them, breezily told, and never too 
long, has only to buy THE OVERLAND, 
and he will have what he wants,” adds 
the Church Standard, of Philadelphia. 

“The short stories of the OVERLAND 
ire more widely copied at the East than 
ny others,” notes the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


/ndian Studies.—No magazine in the 
vorld has had so full and entertaining a 


series. 
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rONTO APACHE, FROM THE “‘ INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA.” 


“The OVERLAND Montu_y for April 
has several articles of extraordinary in 
terest. One of these is an account of 
the Indian fight at Wounded Knee, by 
William E. Dougherty, U. S. Army, 
who writes from personal experience. 
The illustrations, from photographs on 
the field at the time, give to Eastern 
readers a realization of the grim and 
horrible results of that fight which they 
can obtain in no other way.” (Boston 
Commonwealth.) 

“The first paper is devoted to the 
interests of the Indians of North Amer- 
ica, describing their condition, habits 
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FROM ‘‘ THE RAISIN INDUSTRY IN CALIFORNIA ” 


and general adoption of civilized modes 
of living. The paper is ably. written. 
Some remarkable portraits of Indian 
types illustrate the paper.” (Boston 
Herald.) 


A KANAKA FISHERMAN, FROM ‘‘ KILAUEA.” 








Pacific Coast Industries.—This series 
has been received with marked favor, 
and it is purposed to continue it until 
every important industry of the Coast 
has been described aud _ illustrated. 
The choice of subjects is made to take 
in first those industries where our re- 
gion surpasses similar ones elsewhere, 
or where the conditions of the Coast 
give our industries peculiar features. 
Lumbering, fishing, raisin growing, and 
others, have been treated during the 
year past and equally attractive subjects 
will be tound for 1893. 


NTELLECTUAL LIFE 
OF THE WEST. 
Perhaps the greatest 
_service of all, in the 
long run, is rendered 
to the Coast by THe 
OVERLAND in express- 
: ing and helping its 
higher life,—Jletters, art, education, 
criticism, thought. 

“This valuable magazine of the Pac- 
ific Slope has done valiant service for 
the far West. In addition to the ex- 
cellence of its iiterary work, it has taken 
a just pride in all that enters into the 
building up in the best things of the 

















State and the people to whom it min- 
isters. California owes an honest debt 
of gratitude to the OVERLAND MONTH- 
Ly. . . . The wonderful changes that 
have been wrought have never been ex- 
celled, if equaled. In all this, such a 
magazine as the OVERLAND has played 
a large part, and it is but simple justice 
to give the credit.” — Zopeka Mail. 


A great part of the value of our arti- 
cles depends on their timeliness; so that 
some of those our readers will care most 
for cannot be announced now. Some 
special announcements follow, however. 

One of the noteworthy new features 
will be Famous Works of Art in Calt- 
fornia. THE OVERLAND intends to 
bring before its readers according to 
the best skill of the printer’s art, photo- 
graphs of the most famous works of 
art in the Pacific galleries. Mr. W. K. 
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Vickery, who has managed several of 
the most successful loan exhibitions, 
has consented to assist in the selection 
of these pictures. 


HE January 
number : — 
Christmas at 

the Kinder- 
gartens. [I- 
lustrated. 

Nora A. Smith. 

Amateur Theatricals in San Francis- 
co. Illustrated. So//y Walter. 

Pacific Christmases. Illustrated. 

A Christmas Story. Flora Haines 

Loughead. 
A Story of the Northwest. Z. A. MW. 
Bosworth. 























RICHARDSON'S BAY, FROM ‘“‘SALT WATER FISHERIES OF THE PACIFIC COAST.”’ 
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INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA,”’ 


FROM 


MAN AT WOUNDED KNER,”’ 


DEAD MEDICINE 


* THI 





In other early numbers will be illustrat- 


ed articles on : — 
The Spectroscope in Astronomy. 
Prof. W. W. Campbell. 
Football on the West Coast. /. Z. 
Weaver, Jr. 
Architecture in San Francisco. £. C. 
Petxotto. 


Berry Picking in Mendocino. \Vnet- 


ta Eanes. 

Forest Trees of the Sierra. C. Pa- 
lache. 

The Beet Sugar Industry. 

ish Hatcheries. 
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FROM ‘‘ THE SAN FRANCISCO WATER FRONT.” 


The Lick Trust. 
Horse Training, and many others 


Other articles to be expected are :— 
An Adventure in the Huachucas. 
Impending Labor Problems. 

The Footsteps of Pele. 

Tales of a Smuggler. 

Sister Refugia. 

A Phantom of the High Sierras. 















WILLIAM DOXEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS... __ 


ss” 
William Doxey will publish the following in a few days :— 


PETRARCH, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By T. H. Rearden. 
The book will contain a portrait and a sketch of the life of the author, and will be hand- 
somely printed from type, on paper specially imported. The decorations and design for cover 


will be by Mr. Bruce Porter. Price, $1.25. 
A LARGE PAPER EDITION, printed on Van Gelder paper, limited to 150 numbered copies, 
will also be issued. Price, $2. 50. 

Judge T. H. Rearden held a peculiar place in the San Francisco community —in an extraordinary degree es- 
teemed for his staunch citizenship and unusual attainments, delighted in for the personal flavor with which his 
treasures of study and observation were lavished upon the circle around him, and beloved for the loyalty and 
catholicity of his sympathies. His friends are not willing to let his memory grow dim, and as the best way of 
keeping it bright, they will put into permanent form the scattered prodncts of his literary life. Within this year, 
the year of his death, William Doxey will publish a volume of essays and poems, prefaced with a biographical 
sketch, under the title of ‘‘ Petrarch and Other Essays,”’ and in another year it is designed to have ready “ Lesbian 
Lyrics ; the Fragments of Alczeus and Sappho,” upon the editing and annotating of which Judge Rearden spent his 
most serious literary efforts during the best years of his life. 


A Dainty Holiday Volume. 
THE SLEEPING PRINCESS CALIFORNIA. 


A poem by ALICE EDWARDS PRATT, with sixteen beautiful half-tone illustrations of Califor- 


nia Scenery and Flowers. Tastefully bound in white and gold. $1.00. 

The poem represents California under the guise of the Sleeping Beauty of our nursery legends, with the un- 
claimed wealth of her empire lavishly spread around her. Through long years she slumbered, dreaming of the 
blessed day when life and power should return, while the mute earth strove to tell her story through bird and 
flower and torrent. At length the true prince, the young and free-born manhood of the Eastern shore, appeared 
and at his kiss her spell was broken, and she awoke to bestow upon him herself and he~ rich empire. 


A New Edition. 








JACK & JILL.—A Love Story in Verse, 
By W. E. Brown, with forty charming illustrations, by Elizabeth Curtis, 
Small 4to, artistically 
bound in white leather- 
ette, gilt edges. $2.50. 


The wonderful success at- 
tending the publication last 
season of ‘Jack and Jill” 
has induced the publisher 
to issue a new edition, con 
taining six extra full-page 
illustrations, and a_ pre 
liminary essay by Joaquin 
Miller. 


“The book is charming. 
It is far and away the most 
beautiful bit of work ever 
done in California, and ev- 
erybody is astonished that 
it could have come from 
there.”—-A'ate Douglas Wig- 
Lin. 





‘* Jack and Jill’ is by far 
the prettiest thing of the 
kind Lever saw. I enjoyed 
the story of their scrapes 

} by flood and field.”— Annie 
Laurie. 

“*Jack and Jill’ is so 
dainty, so clever, so origi 
nal and entertaining, it can 
but be a bright help for the 
good cause it aims to as- 
sist.”’"— Dorothy V. 


SPECIMEN OF ILLUSTRATION, JACK AND JILL. 


A New Edition, making the FIF TH THOUSAND. 
BORROWINGS. 
Square I2mo, daintily bound, half cloth, paper sides, gilt top. The present edition is issued 
in an entirely new binding, half cloth, paper sides, extra gilt edges. Price, 75 cents. 


“One of the prettiest gifts imaginable is a dainty little volume of quotations, ‘ Borrowings,’ No one can pick 
it up and read even one sentence without receiving good from it.’’—Oakland Times. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post paid, on receipt of price by the publisher. 
@@#- Send for WM. Doxey’s ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE. 


WILLIAM DOXEY, Publisher and Importer of Books, 63: Market Street, 
OPPOSITE PALACE HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO. 


When you write, please mention “ ‘The Qverland Monthly.” 
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MAIL STEAMERS 
Between 
San Francisco, Honolulu, 


Com FARES FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


st 


MILES CABIN (IST-CLASS) STEERAGE 





6050......AUCKLAND...... Bee 
BURST 86 cécdccoes | eerrrenn 100 00 
ee DERE DORE. ccccce BBD cc. cocescvecs 106 2: 


Sailings of Through Mail Steamers, 
SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
Dec. 9th, 92, Jan. 6th, and Feb. 3rd, °93. 
STEAMERS TO HONOLULU, 
Nov. 23, Dee. 9, Dec. 21, 92, Jan. 6 and 18, 
and Feb. 3rd and 15th, 93. 


Excursions to the Sandwich Islands.—The splendid 3000-ton Steam- 
ers ALAMEDA, AUSTRALIA, MONOWAI, MARIPOSA and ZEALANDIA, 
of this line, are so well known from the thousands who have made voy- 
ages in them to and from the Sandwich Islands, that a description is 
almost unnecessary. 

To those who have not yet had this pleasure, we would simply say that 
there are no finer specimens of marine architecture afloat. They have the 
latest and best improvements. The staterooms are fitted up with every 
convenience, The dining saloons, social halls, smoking rooms, etc., in 
finish and furnishing, are not surpassed by any steamers afloat. To make 


Auckland and Sydney. a trip on one of these steamers is, as the poet Charles Warren Stoddard 
expresses it, “like drifting toward Paradise on an even keel.” 
The climate of the Sandwich Islands is said to be the pleasantest in the world—never hot and never cold—from 
65 deg. to go deg. all the year round, with refreshing showers which keep the landscape perpetually green. 


Excursion Tickets to Honolulu and Return, good for three months, $126. 
A trip from San Francisco to Honolulu and the volcano can be made in three weeks, and no more interesting 
and enjoyable trip isto be found in the world. Q@fm"PROMPT ATTENTION PAID TO TELEGRAPHIC 


RESERVATIONS OF STATEROOMS OR BERTHS. 


tr For Tickets or further information, call on or address 


Send 10 cents stamps for new pamphlet of 
photogravures, ‘* Paradise of the Pacific.’’ 


J. D. SPRECKELS & BROS. CO. 


327 Market Street, General Agents. 
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MIDWINTER SCENES AT HOTEL DEL MONTE. 


RATES FOR BOARD: By the day, $3.00 and up- 
ward. Parlors, from $1.00 to $2.50 per day, extra. Chil- 
dren, in children’s dining-room, $2.00 per day. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION is called to the 
moderate charges for accommodations at this magnificent 
establishment. The extra cost of a trip to California 
is more than counterbalanced by the difference in rates 
at the various Southern Winter Resorts and the incom- 
parable HOTEL DEL MONTE, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


CALIFORNIA—Summer or Winter. 





The Attention of Tourists ani Health-Seekers is called to 
THE CELEBRATED 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 
MONTEREY, CAT. 
America’s Famous SUMMER and WINTER Resort, 


ONLY 3% HOURS From SAN FRANCISCO 


By Express Trains of the Southern Pacific Co. 





Intending Visitors to California and the Hotel del 
Monte have the choice of the “ Sunset,” ‘‘ Central,” 
or “ Shasta” Routes. ‘These three routes, the three 
main arms of the great railway system of the South- 
ern Pacific Company, carry the traveler through the 
best sections of California, and any one of them will 
reveal wonders of climate, products and scenery that 
no other part of the world can duplicate. For illus- 
trated descriptive pamphlet of the hotel, and for in- 
formation as to routes of travel, rates for through 
tickets, etc., call upon or address £. HAWLEY, 
Assistant General Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific 
Company, 747 Broadway, New York: 

For further in formation, address 
GEORGE SCHONEWALD, Manager Hotel del Monte, 


Monterey, California. 
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When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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utual Life Insurance Company of flew York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 








| 1843 1892 


The Best Company is the Com- 
pany that does the Most Good. 


THE 
MUTUAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE 
CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT, 





mINSURANCE CO OF -ne = 
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a ok i | \\h 0 8 . = . : . 
u = =< It ae’: | Since itsorganization in 1843, up to January 


ae KF I, 1892, has receiv- 4 g 
~ Rei) 5 ed in premiums, $ | 5, 04 923 
7 ae and has returned to 323 4I0 860 
} ty | its members - - - ’ ’ 


H 
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j “ baie | nearly 78 per cent. of the whole amount 
= = SiS i | of premiums received. It now holds in 
t 2 iF eee , f trust for its vores $160 000 000 
& a holders upwards of ’ ’ 
= : cash assets, securely invested, to carry 
— out faithfully all its contracts. 


The above is a wonderful stewardship, as 
shown by sworn statements made to the 
Insurance Departments of the 

} several States. 
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This Company’s new Distribution Policy 
is the most liberal ever issued by any Life 
Insurance Company. 





New Building, S. E. cor. California and Sansome Streets, San Francisco, California, of 





| Mutual Life Consols. 








“— 
t The Consol Policy recently announced 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York is the only A “ 
“ by the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 


one of the many Eastern Life Insurance Companies carrying on New York combines more advantages with 
business in this State that has become the owner of real estate in acne restrictions pete any investment in- 
San Francisco, and planted its funds here permanently. surance contract ever offered. It consoli- 
he plate annexed represents the building now in course of aes 
‘ . ‘ » 5 \é ‘ 
construction for the Mutual Life, at the southeast corner of Cali- this Policy. Apply to Company’s Author. 
fornia and Sansome Streets, in this city. ized Agents for details : 
It will be a massive and beautiful structure of granite and A. B. FORBES 
terra cotta, perfectly fire-proof, resting upon a solidly piled and anne : 
one undation. apne _ . an 
concreted foundation General Agent for Pacific Coast, 
The building will be a grand and solid addition to the advanc- 01 CALIFORNIA STREET 
4 T 5 


ing architecture of San Francisco, and will be first-class in all its 


arrangements and appointments. San Francisco, Cal. 


When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.” 
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VIEW OF MAIN BUILDING, BYRON HOT SPRINGS, 


WHERE 


THE winter months in California are 
in many respects the most enjoyable of 
the year, and every returning season 
finds a larger number of visitors from 
the northern country and from Eastern 
states. Not only those who may be 
compelled by reason of physical neces- 
sity or temporary debility to seek a 
milder air, but those who for various 
reasons prefer to escape all the annoy- 
ances and inconveniences usually as- 
sociated with winter. 

To the young in vigorous health the 
Eastern and Northern winters of snow 
and ice may be invigorating, but the 
middie-aged and those in advanced years 
do not benefit by exposure to the inclem- 
encies of weather; severe colds are con- 
tracted, and seeds of disease absorbed, 
that are not always overcome during the 
entire summer following, and then the 
long, cold, wet season once more returns 
ere the constitution is in a good condi- 
tion to withstand another trial. The 
result is that rheumatism and all its at- 
tendant evils follow, and in a short time 
become chronic, and life is found a bur- 
den, and is shortened by several years 
through unnecessary exposure, and the 


TO SPEND WINTER. 


neglect of a timely change of climate. 
Life in our great cities has other ob- 
stacles to contend with: besides those 
of a climatic nature we have a more in- 
sidious foe in the high living that is 
inseparable from our present scheme of 


existence. The high pressure at which 
we live, the rapid accumulation of 


wealth, the increasing cares of business, 
and the allurements of society cause a 
large proportion of our successful men 
of every pursuit in life to be reduced 
to such a condition at the age when 
they should be reaping the reward of 
their well-directed energies, that they 
are burdened with chronic ailments, 
such as gout, Bright’s disease, rheuma- 
tism, etc. 

Frequently, when too late, they plan 
European tours, seeking for health at 
Carlsbad, at Ems, and other noted water- 
ing places, and with an energy born of 
despair spend the balance of their lives 
in the vain search of health forever lost. 
All this misfortune can be avoided by a 
timely visit to our California health 
resort at Byron Hot Springs. 

These well-known springs are the 
most accessible of all our California 
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he RESTAURANTS of 
San Francisco are 
pretty familiar to 
/ me; for I have 
lived long at 
them, and a rest- 
less spirit has 
driven me ever to 
seek new places, 
—to wander from 
the best of them 
to the cheapest 
hash houses and 
bun shops, — to 
try in turn American, French, Spanish, 
German, Italian, and even Chinese re- 
pasts. I have taken beans and coffee 
for ten cents sitting on a high stool 
at Blank’s Beanery in the most lowly 
company, and have dined in the dining 
room of a great hotel where an orchestra 
played waltz tunes, and the ladies at 
adjoining tables glittered with diamonds 
and wore full evening dress. 

At one place of most modest appear- 
ance I was regaled with a very fair din- 
ner, and to end it called for a cup of 
black tea. It was brought me without 
the usual little thick pitcher of thin 
milk. I mentioned the omission. 
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“Beg pardon, sir, but you ordered it 
black.” 

San Francisco offers peculiar facilities 
for the play of a fad like mine. The 
large floating population and its cosmo- 
politan character have made restaurants 
numerous and very varied. There are 
about four hundred restaurants cata- 
logued in the city directory for this year, 
and over a hundred more establishments 
that pass under the less pretentious 
name of “ Coffee Saloons.” There are 
also many bakeries where meals are 
served and oyster houses and other 
places where special sorts of food may 
be had till the total number must range 
well up to the thousand. 

It is impossible to find any system of 
classification under which they readily 
fall, for they grade into each other by 
insensible degrees. Far and away the 
cheapest place in the city is in a neigh- 
borhood where there are many factory 
and sewing girls, for their especial ben- 
efit. There is a pleasant room with many 
comforts, a piano, reading matter, etc., 
and the girls may go to it at the lunch 
hour, taking their own luncheons if they 
wish, and can obtain there bread, butter, 
soup, beans, milk, tea, coffee, or a sand- 
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A MARKET LUNCH, 


wich, at a cost of one cent for each. 
About a hundred girls go there every 
day,and they take three dishes apiece on 
the average, making the gross receipts 
of the place about $90 a month. The 
management is in the hands of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
but the monthly deficits, which amount 
to somewhat more than the receipts, are 
paid by one generous gentleman, who 
takes more satisfaction in the solid good 
this enterprise is accomplishing than he 
could get from many times the amount 
spent in other ways. The girls seem to 
appreciate the place greatly. They go 
there in increasing numbers, and after 
eating their luncheons, spend the re- 
maining time of their half hour or hour’s 
nooning in pleasant ways. One of them 
plays the piano, and a group gathers 
round her to sing the popular songs. 
The books and illustrated papers are 
also well used. 

A similar experiment for boys did not 
work so well,the portable objects about 
the place needing to be continually re- 
newed. The girls’ place is, so far as I 
can learn, the cheapest eating place 
known. The nearest approach to it is, 
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I am told, a similar establishment at 
Berlin, where five pfennigs, or about a 
cent and aiquarter, isthe minimum price. 

Another lunch room of the same kind 
has lately been started by the same 
association that manages the first place, 
but the price of a dish is two cents in- 
stead of one. At this price receipts and 
expenditures ought to come out pretty 
nearly even. But these places that are 
run at a loss from philanthropic motives 
do not properly count as commercial 
enterprises. 

The cheapest places for men are sup- 
posed to be the so-called free lunches, 
though this is probably a mistake; for 
these free lunches are attached to bars, 
and it is expected that their guests shall 
patronize the bar sufficiently to pay all 
favors they get in the way of free food. 
In the cheapest of these places a glass 
of beer at five cents entitles a man to 
help himself to sundry pretzels, crack- 
ers, bits of cheese and sausage, and a 
salt pickle or a radish : a repast intended 
to provoke thirst rather than to satisfy 
hunger. A few places give crab salad, 
also bouillon or clam chowder. In most 


THE FINISHING TOUCH, 
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of the “bit” saloons, the fifteen cents 
paid for a single drink or the twenty-five 
cents, “two bits,” paid if you have a 
companion, gives free access to a coun- 
ter supplied with a considerable display 
of eatables in addition to those men- 
tioned. Cold roast beef, corned beef, 
sardines, olives, sandwiches of various 
kinds, bread and butter, clams, clam- 
juice, bouillon, and similar viands. To 
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non-alcoholic, and not even the bar- 
keeper will sneer at you, unless he sus- 
pects you of doing it as a regular thing. 
Nevertheless the tendency is not to be 
content with such simple drinks, and 
at best there is’the patronage and coun- 
tenance given an unholy business. 

At several places the bar is run in con- 
nection with a grill room arrangement, 
where the visitors sit at a counter and 
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these you help yourself, and eat stand- 
ing. At the various hotel bars and 
saloons of pretension a drink is 25 
cents, and at these a regular meal is 
served to patrons sitting at tables; 
soup, fish, entree, roast, and dessert. 
But the trail of the serpent is over all 
these places. They do much to pro- 
mote drinking habits. True, the drink 
ordered may be only a glass of lemon- 
ade, mineral water, or ginger ale, strictly 


see their food cooked on the other side 
of it. These places are not at all ‘‘free 
lunches,” and there is a tale related of 
a rather unsophisticated San Francis- 
can,— there are such,— who thought 
it necessary to be a little wicked, and 
show a guest from afar the ways of the 
town. He boldlysteered him into Tom, 
Dick, or Harry’s saloon, to let him see 
how fine a free lunch the San Francisco 
saloons set forth. They sat on two high 
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stools and answered yes to all polite in- 
quiries of the white-aproned and white- 
capped attendant. Soup, salad, fish, a 
fine porterhouse steak, and so on, every- 
thing went. Soon our San Franciscan 
friend was troubled with doubts whether 
even in his beloved city saloon men 
could be quite so generous as this. So 


he kept a sharp lookout, and had his 


suspicions confirmed by seeing a neigh- 
bor given a check to pay at the bar. He 
mournfully asked for his own check and 
his friend’s, and was horrified to find 
that each reached far beyond the dollar 
limit. He said less about San Francisco 
free lunches after that. 

Coming now to the regular and legit- 
mate eating places where anybody may 
go, let us start with a question that has 
often been of the most vital importance 
in this city of violent fluctuations of 
fortune, (a state of things happily less 
true today than in 
years gone by; 
thanks to the de- 
cay of stock specu- 
lation,) how cheap- 
ly can a man live 


A WELCH RABBIT. 


at restaurants and keep his health and 
strength ? The answers vary somewhat, 
but it is not often that a man that has 
had actual experience for any length of 
time will set the sum at less than fifty 
cents a day, though there have been men 
that have lived for short times on thirty 
cents a day and had their three regular 
meals. For a dollar a day the reasonable 
comforts of the table may be had, and it 
is hard to see how one could continu- 
ously spend more than five or six dol- 
lars a day in gratifying the individual 
appetite, unless in the way of very unsea- 
sonable things or of expensive wines. 
But the lower limit is, after all, the 
most interesting. The fare of the 
thirty-cent man would be something 
like this: breakfast, a large bowl of 
mush and milk with bread and butter, 
ten cents; luncheon, a ham sandwich 
and coffee, tea, or milk, or possibly the 
traditional newsboy’s lunch, “ coffee and 
sinkers” (doughnuts), ten cents more; 
dinner,— here’s the rub,— either of the 
earlier meals may be duplicated, and 
there are places where one meat dish 
with accompanying potatoes and bread 
and butter may be had for ten cents, 
but they are not many, nor likely to be 
warm in their welcome of a man spotted 
as often so humble in his ordering. 
At most places fifteen cents would be 
charged for this much. It will thus be 
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seen that thirty, or thirty-five cents, 
would support a man, but the monotony 
of it would be great. 

If one allows himself the scale of 
breakfast, 25 cents ; luncheon, 15 cents ; 
dinner, 50; the world is all before him 
where to choose. That is,— there are 


restaurants all over town where these 
prices will command a sufficient quan- 
tity of well-cooked food in good variety 
and respectably served. Indeed, the din- 


‘““ TAGLIARINI, SPAGHETTI, MACARONI!”’ 


ner figure will be considered unneces- 
sarily high by many people, who are 
quite satisfied with a twenty-five cent 
dinner. I went once to anew and very 
humble place on a side street, where five 
cents was the cost of adish. I ordered 
a dinner that called for five dishes, and 
the waiting girl summoned her compan- 
ions, who came and leaned on the backs 
of neighboring chairs to see the man 
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that ordered twenty-five cents worth at 
onetime! 

The “three-for-two” place is the typi- 
cal popular standard of prices. Being 
interpreted, it means that most of the 
dishes,—and a “dish” is a lavish portion, 
all that ahearty man can eat,—soup, fish, 
meats, vegetables, desserts, are charged 
at the rate of ten cents, and that three 
such dishes may be had for two bits — 
twenty-five cents. In these places a sin- 


““HUITRES DE L’EST EN DEMI COQUILLE.” 


gle ten-cent dish is charged at fifteen 
cents, tocover the cost of the extras that 
are usually given free; as potatoes, 
bread and butter, salad, celery, radishes, 
pickles, black coffee, and many such 
things. This custom of giving free ad- 
ditions to the order is peculiar to the 
West Coast, I am told, at least to the 
extent it is done here. It is always un- 
derstood that an order for oysters, for 
example, brings a free plate of shrimps 
or cracked crab, to occupy the time re- 
quired for cooking the oysters. Ice 
cream is always served with a plate of 
small cakes,— ladies’ fingers and maca- 
roons. 


‘““ZWEI BIER !”’ 
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But oysters and ice cream are not in- 
cluded in the ten-cent dishes, nor are 
poultry, game, or the choicer cuts of 
steak. In most of the higher priced 
viands, however, the check is scaled 
down five, ten, fifteen cents, or even 
more, from the sum of the listed prices 
of the separate orders. In one place, 
as an example of this scaling, the charge 
for all meat dishes is twenty-five cents, 
any other order is a “ bit” more, making 
the check forty cents, but after that you 
may go on and take several dishes and 
the cost is still forty cents. You may 
have soup, salad, meat, vegetable, tea 
(coffee, wine, or beer), pudding or fruit, 
and black coffee, all for forty cents. 

Quite different in their style are the 
“regular dinner” restaurants. The 
“three-for-two” places give large por- 
tions and best satisfy hungry people 
that care little for variety at one meal. 
The “regular dinner ” is the local name 
for the table d’hote system. You pay a 
fixed price for the meal, and are served 
a number of courses of limited amount. 
The foreign restaurants are most of 
them conducted in this way, though 
nearly all have the a /acarte planat the 
same time. The cheapest place on the 
plan of the regular meal that I have 
found is alittle French restaurant where 
they serve soup, fish, meat (potatoes of 
course, and bread and butter), and half 
a bottle of claret, for fifteen cents. I 
don’t claim that it is an attractive place, 
but it surely is cheap. There is serious 
doubt whether all the dishes are “true 
to name,” as the nurserymen say, or 
whether the “chicken” would have been 
recognized as such when it had life. 
The floor, however, is spread with clean 
sawdust, and the tables are covered with 
enameled cloth, which the waiter auto- 
matically wipes with the towel at his 
girdle as he takes your order. It is 
truly French in its furnishings and 
aspect ; the water is in caraffes that may 
have done service in /a patrie; the bread 
is in yard-long loaves that strongly resist 
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the knife ; the waiter is very shaky in 
his English; on the walls are posters 
with waving tri-colors on them, announ- 
cing the picnic of the —— Zouaves. But 
you must not scrutinize things too 
closely, for it will interfere with your 
appetite to observe that the used nap- 
kins are gathered from the tables and 
thrown into a heap at the end of the 
room, and when they have dried a little 
or the supply runs low they are care- 
fully refolded again at the waiters’ leis- 
ure and placed in fancy shapes in the 
glasses. 

There are many French restaurants 
where the sign “ Repas, 25 cts.” aliures 
the man of modest purse. At these 
places there is a similarity to the cheap 
place mentioned, but a marked improve- 
ment in quality. The soup is still 
brought you in a large yellow earthen- 
ware bowl, from which you ladle out a 
portion suited to your appetite. The 
half-bottle of claret is still open to the 
suspicion of being largely water colored 
with logwood, and the portions are exas- 
peratingly small to a hungry man. 
There is, too, the similarity of taste in 
all the viands that obtains at all cheap 
places. But still the wonder is how they 
can do so much. They serve soup, a 
salad, a choice of several kinds of fish, 
and any one of half a dozen entrees, 
either of two kinds of roast, fruit, cheese, 
and black coffee with kirsch or cognac 
(only don’t try to light the spirit), and 
of course, the half-bottle of ordinaire to 
each guest. The cooking is fairly good, 
too,— French cooking that conceals the 
nature of the materials, and desires you 
only to accept the result and be thankful. 
Once I was thrown for a week into the 
companionship of a man that was fond 
of French dinners, and yet did not wish 
to spend more than twenty-five cents 
for them. I went with him to one or 
another of these places for the whole 
week, and at the end of it my digestion 
was a total wreck, and required a course 
of vigorous treatment and dieting before 
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A CHINESE RESTAURANT. 


it would be pacified. I look with wonder 
on Frenchmen, to think they stand it all 
the time. 

The fifty-cent French dinners show a 
marked improvement in quality and 
variety,— and when the charge is seven- 
ty-five cents the meal begins to be as 
good as you could reasonably ask, while 
for one dollar you can get the handi- 
work of undoubted chefs. This is the 
price for a single meal in the general 
dining-room of the best mazsons, unless, 
of course, you order a better wine than 
the table claret that is served without 
question. In these places the service is 
excellent, though in some of them the 
company is not so good as in cheaper 
restaurants. 

The bill of fare served monthly, for 
one dollar a plate, to a small club to 
which I belong, is, besides the claret, 
something like this: soup, salad, fish, 
two entrees, poultry, roast, and vegeta- 
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ble, ice cream, assorted cakes, fruit, 
nuts, coffee. Put into French this bill 
of fare would do for an elaborate ban- 
quet. It is served in a private dining- 
room which we occupy for the entire 
evening, holding our meeting for a paper 
and discussion after the dinner. The 
food, cooking, and service, are. entirely 
satisfactory. There are usually about 
sixteen of us, and we give the waiter a 
tip of one dollar for the whole. There 
are two or three places in the city where 
I think we could nearly duplicate this ; 
I doubt if Eastern cities can do as well. 

So far as the education of the stomach 
goes one may obtain all the benefits of 
the grand tour without leaving San 
Francisco. If you weary of French 
cookery, it is an altogether different 
matter to go to a German restaurant. 
Here you may order prune soup or 
markklése, may feast upon herring salad, 
Berliner klobs, a full variety of sausages, 
Wiener schnitzel, matzos (unleavened 
bread in disks a foot in diameter), and 
the waiter will not understand it if you 
don’t want beer,— unless Rheinwein 
should be your fancy. At one place the 
waiter served me a pudding that I liked. 
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I thought he called it “Amortta.” And 
though I wondered at the un-German 
name, I tried to feel duly sentimental 
while I ate the “Sweetheart” pudding. 
But one day I recognized it on the bill 
of fare: my sentiment had all been 
wasted, it was “Arme Ritter!” In this 
restaurant you hear little English spo- 
ken: the waiters call their orders in 
German, with now and then a peculiar 
mixture, as “Afpple-sauce mit!” The 
mildly pervasive odor of Limburger 
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cheese salutes your nostril, and all you 
need is a view of a castle with a legend 
from the window,— instead of a very 
unromantic grocery,— to make you 
think yourself in the Fatherland. 

Only a block away from this bit of 
Germany is a Mexican restaurant where 
the visitor can burn out his alimentary 
canal in the most approved Spanish 
style. The windows contain small rag- 
figures, among them a bust of Diaz, also 
a stone hand-mill like those used by the 
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peon’s wife to grind her corn for tor- 
tillas. The place is clean and respecta- 
ble, and the dusky waiters are attentive, 
in spite of their small stock of English. 
The dinner costs fifty cents, and the 
bill of fare is somewhat like this: Sopa 
(soup), always much the same, though 
the name varies, as Sopa de gallina 
(chicken soup), Sopa de verdura (vege- 
table soup), or Sopa de familia (family 
soup). Next Pescado asado (baked fish), 
or Patas (feet), or Lenguas (tongues), 
cooked in various styles. Then Red/enos 
de chile (stuffed green peppers cooked 
in batter). This is followed by Picadillo 
con chile colorado (mince meat with red 
peppers), or Gutsado con chile (stew with 
peppers), and here is the time when care 
is needed. If you take too large a 
mouthful to begin with, you feel as 
though nothing could ever quench the 
conflagration within. This is the cli- 
max : each dish has grown a little hotter, 
and henceforward must perforce cool 
off. Then a vegetable course,— Chz- 
charos con huevos (peas cooked in egg), 
Elotes considos (boiled corn), or Ejotes 
con papas (string beans cooked with 
potatoes). Then Asado (the roast). This 
is a fixity, but not so entirely inevitable 
as the course that follows, Frijoles con 
tortillas (black beans and corn meal 
cakes), the meal very coarse, the cakes 
very thin and leathery. The proper 
method is to make a scoop of the tor- 
tilla, and bite off a piece of it with the 
beans it carries. Once, having eaten 
heartily, I thought to pass by this course, 
but the amazement with which the 
waiter repeated, “Vo frijoles /”” showed 
me that I had made a mistake. And 
really it is about the best course of the 
dinner ; the beans are cooked deliciously 
and served in a little earthen o//a, with 
grated cheese over them. This ends 
the solid repast ; there comes next des- 
sert, some kind of Dulce (preserve), or 
Arroz con leche (rice pudding), and 
fruit and black coffee end the dinner in 
orthodox style. But until the fruit and 
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coffee are reached, there is not a dish 
that is like anything else cooked by 
other nations. The bread is round 
loaves of water bread, with a tough crust 
and very porous. Chile sauce is a con- 
stant table relish, and so. are little red 
peppers of a most fiery nature. Claret 
is served without ordering it. 

There are specialties served as extras, 
tamales, enchiladas, albondigas, chori- 
sos con huevos, and at times aguacates 
and mangoes. The first four are too 
complex to be readily explained to the 
stranger; the fifth are the fruit, fine 
for salad, known as alligator pears. 

One day my artist friend came to me 
in great excitement: “Say, come and 
lunch with me at the most thoroughly 
Italian place I ever saw out of Italy. 
Even the spots on the tablecloth you’d 
swear came from Florence.” 

I could not resist that, and so with 
another friend I followed him down 
toward the water front, and we were 
soon seated at the corner table of a 
delightfully foreign looking place, not a 
bit like the uptown Italian restaurants, 
that only differ from the French in 
having a course of Italian paste in the 
shape of macaroni, tagliarini, spaghetti, 
or ravioli. Here the guests were the 
Italian fishermen, and they laughed 
aloud or yawned vociferously, as they 
were variously moved, with the abandon 
of the peasant as Zola pictures him. 
The counter in the corner was backed 
by an array of Italian wine flasks, 
Chianti flasks with straw covers, and 
claret bottles with their dark contents. 
The food was surprisingly good, consid- 
ering the variety aid the price, twenty- 
five cents, though I have my doubts as 
to what meat it really was that was 
served as “veal-stew-peas.” The waiter 
soon saw that my companion was mak- 
ing a sketch, and hung around vastly 
interested. He looked down at the 
sketch and then up at the objects drawn 
time and again, and could not restrain 
his enthusiasm as the familiar scene 
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grew on the paper. The cook in such 
intervals as orders permitted came out 
from his Tartarean abode to lean against 
the doorpost and converse with the 
guests. 

The Chinese restaurants vary quite as 
much in their quality as do the Ameri- 
can. There are little underground 
places where the cooking is done before 
the guests, who sit with their hats on at 
the small round tables. The smoke of 
these places of torment ascends to the 
sidewalk continually, and when the at- 
tendant goes to the cauldron that boils 
near the entrance and ladles out a hand- 
ful of shrimps, the steam comes up 
chokingly to the barbarian that lingers 
peering down into the depths to satisfy 
an idle curiosity. 

From these dens it is quite. a step to 
the places where Chinese merchants 
assemble, where red buttons on the caps 
are in the majority, and where on great 
occasions gorgeous silk robes, green, 
yellow, purple, and blue, adorn the 
guests. The fittings of several of these 
restaurants are very elaborate. Carved 
dragons ramp and twist about amid in- 
tricate foliage in ebony, and colored 
lanterns and gorgeous scrolls of golden 
embroidery adorn the walls. But it is 
not well to go unannounced to even the 
best of these places expecting to get a 
dinner. The attendant puts on a “no 
sabe’ expression, and tells you, “ No, 
only tea, smallo cake and Chinaman 
candy served.” Many white people go 
there of an evening for this slight re- 
past. The Chinese tea, the perfumed 
flowery pekoe, is much liked by some 
people. It is served in dainty cups with 
two saucers, one a small one that fits 
over the cup. With it they give little 
cakes, and a saucer of “lichee” nuts, 
candied strips of coacoanwt, melon rind, 
and the like. 

If arrangements are made beforehand, 
and they know that you wish to be 
served a true Celestial repast, they will 
give you a wonderful assortment of 
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viands, even to shark’s fins and birds- 
nest soup, if you are willing to pay for 
such great delicacies. Thev serve pickled 
eggs from China, pickled ducks’ heads, 
varnished pig, and a succession of non- 
descript dishes that give no clew to their 
origin. Most of these foods taste much 
alike, and all seem to be underseasoned 
and insipid to the Caucasian palates, 
except the pickled eggs, which have 
flavor enough to satisfy the most exact- 
ing. The preserves are apt to be served 
first, and the dessert may be pork chops 
and onions. The drink served, beside 
tea, is thimble glasses of the treacher- 
cus Sham shu, rice brandy. 

Theré are Russian, and I believe, 
Scandinavian and Japanese, restaurants 
in San Francisco, but of these I can 
only speak by hearsay. And I have left 
unmentioned not only nationalities but 
whole classes of restaurants as well; 
such as the beer gardens, where full 
meals are served, though beer is the 
chief attraction. These places blossom 
out most after the theaters close at 
Then there are oyster saloons 
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night. 
innumerable, and the “ home cooking 
places which shade less by degrees into 
the ordinary boarding house. The la- 
dies’ cafés are also growing in number, 
where soda water and ice cream are 
supplemented by sandwiches, bouillon, 
oysters, and other light refreshments. 
There are, besides, the coffee houses 
that iay stress on their dairy dishes; 
some of these are the most satisfactory 
places for people of simple tastes. 

But surely, enough has been said to 
make good the claim that the city offers 
a very varied bill of fare, and on the 
whole a surprisingly good and cheap 
living. The “glorious climate” helps 
in this ; it is not every town where even 
the ten-cent coffee saloons have an 
abundance of fresh strawberries for nine 
months in the year. 

The most picturesque character it has 
been my lot to meet in my restaurant 
rambles was Josiah Clayton. Up toa 
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few years ago, perhaps five or six, his 
tall figure was well known on the street. 
He wore a swallow-tail blue coat, with 
brass buttons, a white stovepipe hat, 
and rather short trousers. His hair was 
snowy white, as was his long chin 
beard, and his face had that shrewd and 
kindly expression that limners give to 
the beloved Uncle Sam. The likeness 
was so striking that strangers turned to 
look at him in the street. 

A friend told me one day to gotoa 
little restaurant on Third Street, for the 
double purpose of drawing Clayton into 
conversation and of getting a peculiarly 
toothsome clam chowder that he made. 
Of course I went, and by telling the 
host, who did the honors in person, that 
I was from Rhode Island, and wanted a 
truly Rhode Island clam chowder, at once 
started him into eager talk. His kindly 
garrulity as» he talked about Rhode 
Island and its clams, and its Quakers, 
explained the differences between the 
Orthodox Quakers and the Hicksite 
Quakers, to which branch he firmly 
belonged, apologized for the humble 
quarters in which I found him, related 
his business experiences and how he had 
come to so lowly a place, and branched 
off into a hundred related and unrelated 
themes, kept me entertained for a long 
time. When at last he had to go out to 
make the chowder — which was all my 
ardent fancy had dreamed — he said he 
thought I was a man that would like to 
have a book while I waited. So he 
brought me all the books that the place 
afforded to choose from. They were an 
almanac, a cookbook written by himself, 
and a New Testament. He explained 
What each was, and especially recom- 
mended the Testament, saying:. “I 
like the New Testament, I always like 
to read the words of Jesus, they are so 
much like those of Elias Hicks.” 

The head man of probably the largest 
dining saloon in the city told a friend of 
mine that his sixty employees served 
three thousand meals on an average 
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day, and that it took between three and 
four thousand pounds of fresh meat a 
week to do it. 

While they were talking a seedy look- 
ing fellow came in at the door. As soon 
as the manager saw him he called out, 
‘Go back into the kitchen and see if they 
have’t something for you to do.” The 
man obeyed, and the manager went on 
to explain that it was a regular custom 
for tramps to come in and earn a meal 
by doing some bit of cleaning up or dish 
washing for it. “I can’t send them 
away hungry, yeu see, for they would 
steal something before they got to the 
door.” 

“One of my troubles,” he went on, 
“is that patrons keep bringing in ‘bums,’ 
and asking us to feedthem. I can’t do 
it, for we have n’t any private table for 
bums. The patron often gets mad, and 
says he won’t come here again, but I ask 
him if Ze would eat at the same table with 
his tramp, and try to show him that we 
can’t expect others to do it either.”’ 

Before closing this article I have a 
boast and a confession to make. The 
boast is that I have written of the res- 
taurants of San Francisco, and have not 
dug up any of the tales of the restau- 
rants of ’49, with their charges of a 
dollar for an onion, and their discrimi- 
nation between “low grade” hash at two 
bits and “eighteen-karat ” hash at a dol- 
lar and a quarter. I have left their mould- 
ering bills of fare to sleep in peace. 

The confession is this : I wrote of the 
cheapest regular dinner place in town 
as one where a half-bottle of claret, 
soup, and two meat dishes, could be had 
for fifteen cents. I did it in good faith. 
In the interest of science I tried the 
repast, and set forth the results of the 
experiment. But when this article was 
nearly written I was prowling about one 
evening, looking for a new restaurant, 
when I saw one that bore the astonish- 
ing announcement that that identical 
bill of fare was to be had within for ¢en 
cents: “Soup, two meat dishes, and 
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half a bottle of claret,”— bread and po- 
tatoes as a matter of course, and prob- 
ably black coffee. I looked within, and 
saw the crowd that was eating there ; 
saw the waiters with their wilted aprons, 
saw the round loaves of bread with 
plenty of sand on the bottom, saw the 
muddy-looking concoction that was 
served as claret in the rows of bottles 
on the counter, saw the plentiful lack 
of any napkins at all, smelled the non- 
descript odor that pervaded the place, 
tried to force myself to make one more 
effort in the cause,— and basely turned 
and fled. 

As this article goes to its readers the 
restaurants of San Francisco will be 
decking themselves in all their bravery 
for[the Thanksgiving season. The 
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“Extra Mince Pie” and the stall-fed 


turkey will figure in the bills of fare of . 


even very humble places of entertain- 
ment. I do not wish for any of my 
San Francisco readers that rather mel- 
ancholy thing, a Thanksgiving dinner 
at a restaurant, and yet if cruel fate so 
ordains it, worse things have happened. 
Take heart, find if you can some other 
poor fellow as homeless as yourself, with 
whom you can make merry, seek as 
elaborate a restaurant as your purse, a 
little strained for the occasion, will 
allow, and fall to with a good appetite, 
asking no questions for conscience’s 
sake, but rendering thanks that if you 
must dine on Thanksgiving not in your 
own home, at least you dine at a San 
Francisco restaurant. 
Charles S. Greene. 
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The Sacking of Grubbville. 


THE SACKING OF GRUBBVILLE. 


SEVERAL men stood on the levee in 
the darkness. 

“Ts that you, Jake?” one called. 

“Yes,” came from the direction of the 
advancing lantern. 

“ Are Grubbs and Wilkins coming for 
the next watch?” 

“Don’t you fellows know”’—the new 
comer set his lantern in front of him as 
asort of bulwark—“ Don’t yon fellows 
know that Grubbs and Wilkins ain’t fit 
men to watch together?” 

No bulwark could save from the scath- 
ing reproof of Lon Byers. “Fit men! 
D’ you ‘low they would cut the levee and 
drownd us all? Could you trust either 
with two bits?” 

A loud laugh from the group. Jake 
Raymond spoke sharply :— 

“It’s no question of ¢vus¢. They have 
beenat swords’ points ever since Grubbs 
hired that teacher from Jackson way. 
I’d as soon eat lemons and cream as to 
put those two on the watch.” He stalked 
grimly along the levee, his light flicker- 
ing from the movements with which he 
emphasized his words. 

“It’s awful nice to pat them on the 
back, but the gopher holes will take the 
levee,” observed Ki Cannon. 

The man who did not like quarreling 
wheeled into line. ‘“I’ll stay with any 
other man in town; Carse can send 
Wilkins. Tell my wife I won’t be home 
tonight,” he added turning to his near- 
est neighbor. 

The men, four abreast on the fourteen- 
foot levee, hurried on to their homes. 

At their right, the water from the 
tule washed high against the levee’s 
side. The continued rise made it advis- 
able to watch the weakest part of the 
levee. All summer, squirrels and goph- 
ers had burrowed in spite of traps and 
poison, and a single undiscovered hole 


could become in a night an irreparable 
breach. To the little town of Grubb- 
ville, more than to any other place, a 
break in the levee meant a flood. Built 
at a bend of the river, on land higher 
than the neighboring meadow, Grubb- 
ville was an island for five months of 
the year. On the east and south the 
great levee kept the river out, but the 
low land back of the town, though pro- 
tected from overflow, was in winter cov- 
ered with seepage and rain water. 

The change from a prairie in summer 
to an island in winter was the only vari- 
ety for Grubbville. Thirty miles from 
any large town, more than one hundred 
miles from San Francisco, it dreamed 
its quiet dream of wheat and wool, un- 
disturbing and undisturbed. 

The inhabitants were fond of the 
“tule,” a sort of llano outside the levee. 
It was cool and green, with salt, grass 
and the tall flag or tule for which it was 
called, on which hundreds of cattle fed. 
With the coming of winter the cattle 
and sheep were driven to the mountains, 
and the water crept up, covering salt 
grass, then tule, then wire fences, higher 
and higher, till the boats of duck hunt- 
ers passed above the grazing land. 

The people of Grubbville had grown 


accustomed to this change of surround- 


ing, and the possession of “the richest 
land in the world” comforted them 
when danger threatened. No plans 
were ever made without a qualifying 
clause, “If the levee stand.” 

Once more the question was before 
them: Would the levee stand? A warm 
rain had sent the melting mountain 
snow to raise the river, which grew 
hourly higher. At any time a heavy 
wind might drive the waves and cut 
the earth banks. The work for the 
night was to see that no hole gave place 
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for the water to trickle through. Every 
watchman had a chance to become a 
second “little Hollander.” 

The town was rich in an unwritten 
lore relating to floods at different times. 
Joe Brunt, when sick, stayed all night 
in a tree, shaking with ague. Young 
Lucas jumped upon a floating bale of 
hay when the water covered the strong 
branches of his little plum tree. The 
house of Mr. Wilkins’s sister once 
floated several hundred feet with her- 
self and her little ones in it. All these 
happenings were retold whenever the 
water rose. 

Mr. Wilkins was conning them over 
as he stepped toward the fissure over 
which Jake Raymond was bending. 
“Not bad, if it’s tended to now,” ex- 
plained Raymond, straightening himself 
and throwing the light of his lantern on 
the gaunt figure of his neighbor. 

The threatened breach secured, they 
paced the levee discussing the news in 
the latest papers. No mail had reached 
them since the previous Tuesday, and 
on this Monday night both were long- 
ing for the lVeekly Herald. 

“I ’d give a dollar to have the Chinese 
question settled,” said Raymond. It 
was not a munificent offer, but since 
thousands would not have adjusted 
matters, why make large advances? 

“T want to see the Chinese out of the 
country,” returned Wilkins. “See what 
they are doing to the State. Why, 
cheap labor is what's ruinin’ the work- 
ingman.” 

“Not so much as the whisky he 
drinks.” 

“ Yes, sir, more ; cheap labor takes the 
clothing off our children’s backs and 
feeds it to Mongolians. The Chinese 
must go. They would rule our land in 
twenty years, and we may emigrate, or 
live on a handful of rice a day, as they 
do. If it wasn’t for our waking up to 
it,” he went on, “they would sack the 
country. But there’s one man who 
is n’t asleep and that is Dennis Kearney. 


of Grubbville. 
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I never was much of a Kearney man 
until I found that the other parties 
won’t be outspoken and his men will, 
They are going to fight for their rights, 
It’s got to be done.” 

“Don’t you think the Kearneyites are 
a little too much excited?” asked Ray- 
mond. 

“No, sir, it’s to be war to the knife. 
If the Chinese keep coming, San Fran- 
cisco will run with blood.” 

“ There is n’t a man in Grubbville who 
does n’t want them shut out,” said Ray- 
mond,—‘“‘ from the way each one votes 
and talks.” 

“ They talk well enough,—take Grubbs 
for instance,” sneered Wilkins. “ But 
just let Lung Loo’s West Landing 
washmen get riled; every man, with 
Grubbs the biggest, would have other 
fish to fry and fire waiting. Nouseslic- 
ing beans, me and Grubbs don’t love each 
other, and I ’ve small use for him or his.” 

“I’ve always got on first-rate with 
Grubbs,” remarked the peaceful man. 

“ You are welcome to,” curtly ; “ but 
I don't deal with him or his boys.”’ 

“There won’t be need of a special 
watch tonight,’ said Raymond, as they 
separated. 

Most of the men worked on the levee 
during ,the day. Weak places were 
strengthened by grain sacks of earth, 
and quantities of sacks were brought to 
the nearest building in case of need. 
At nightfall the levee was firm. Yet 
any hour might bring the dreaded wind 
to lash this great body of water, on 
which one might sail to the ocean, 
though sometimes several miles from 
the summer river bed. It was an im- 
pressive scene,—only sea and sky, a far 
line of blue mountains to be seen ona 
clear day, and over the river a glimpse 
of West Landing. 

But the men on the levee forgot the 
scene in their anxiety to get the mail. 
The strong down current prevented the 
boats from ascending the river. It was 
provoking to be wrought up by news of 
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disturbances in San Francisco, and then 
wait eight days for the next word. 
“ They might have made a treaty in the 
time,” said Uncle Eb Case, who knew 
Anson Burlingame before he became 
famous as maker of a treaty with China. 

“ Or the streets of San Francisco may 
have run with blood,” suggested Lon 
Byers. 

“ Boys, Ill wager you will know the 
news in less’n an hour,” exclaimed Joe 
Brunt, in a tone too eager for pure id 
diction. 

All scanned the waters till a sound of 
oars was heard in the darkness, when a 
hearty welcome was given the adven- 
turous rowers. 

They would not disembark, but in an- 
swer to the usual question, “ What ’s the 
news ?” one called out, “ News enough.” 

“More than enough,” put in the other. 
“News from San Francisco,—they say 
the Chinamen were having a big time, 
and when the Kearneyites tried to inter- 
fere, the Chinamen rose in a body and 
sacked the city. They have the City 
Hall and all the arms.” 

“And they’ve put the Mayor and 
Kearney and all the policemen in jail.” 

“Don’t let them take you,” called one 
of the hunters, as they rowed on. 

“Grubbville will be the next place, 

Grubbville will be the next place they 
will attack,” groaned Uncle Eb. 

“ Maybe the Chinamen are on their 
way,” ejaculated Lon Byers. 

“ They are already on the way here,” 
gasped Snyder, and the cry was taken 
up and repeated. 

“ But we’ll die hard, boys,” said brave 
old Uncle Eb, taking out a broken jack- 
knife. 

“They may be a stone’s throw off,’ 
cried Carse. 

It was perfectly dark, but all looked 
toward the water. Perhaps they expect- 
ed to see it black with the heads of their 
enemy swimming in upon them, as the 
rats came upon the wicked bishop of 
Bingen. The excited group seemed not 
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to lose one man, yet in fifteen minutes 
the town knew that the Chinese had 
taken San Francisco, and were march- 
ing upon Grubbville. 

Less excitement would have been 
caused had the levee broken, for that 
would have required instant work. Their 
enemy was yet invisible, and a dozen 
plans were soon on foot for the defense 
of Grubbville. 

There was not a cannon in the place, 
nor was there a building strong enough 
for a fort. Most of the homes had just 
room enough to accommodate one fam- 
ily. Only one house was large enough 
for two,—that of Mr. Wilkins, farthest 
back from the levee. 

The owner of this house was stamp- 
ing backward and forward, the water in 
his leaky rubber boots swashing audibly. 
A week before he had broken his gun, 
and had left no better weapon than his 
ax and the knives used at pig-killing. 
Danger at hand and his gun broken! 
Wilkins was not a borrower, but had he 
been, who would spare his own defense ? 
True, the Grubbs boys were well pro- 
vided, but he would not ask there. 
Then, too, the Grubbs house was within 
a stone’s throw of the landing place, 
and would be the first attacked. Think- 
ing not of the town of Grubbville, but 
of the family of Wilkins, and too 
troubled to see that a garrison of the 
town would defend his own house, Mr. 
Wilkins started home. 

Although in the darkness he could 
not recognize the man by the roadside 
with a gun, he knew the voice that said 
“Well, Mr. Wilkins, bein’’s I’ve gota 
gun, I thought you ’uns would like to 
have me hang round tonight.” 

It was Grubbs’s second son, 
stolid, good-natured young fellow. 

It was a time to let bygones be by- 
gones, and Wilkins gave himself credit 
that there was no trace of malice in his 
voice when he thanked Tim and invited 
him in to supper. 

“Thanks, I had supper at Minty’s. 
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You'll feel safer if I watch here, though 
’tain’t much use. What would the Chiny 
want here? ’N I don’t low they could 
find this handful o’ shanties, if they 
searched.” 

Well for Tim Grubbs that his words 
did not reach the military company 
forming at the levee. Tim had always 
been called dull. Such a view of this 
momentous matter would have written 
him half-witted. 

Wilkins went on to the house, saying 
with a chuckle, “ Wife would rather the 
Chinese would take us than have one of 
the Grubbses outside.” 

«The house was darkened for safety. 
Mrs. Wilkins looked troubled ; she start- 
ed at every sound, and glanced at her 
husband. The children were awed and 
silent, with none of the usual questions 
as to whether the levee would break, and 
how many ducks had been shot. Only 
the dethroned baby asked, “ Will the 
Chinamen shoot us or dwound us?” . 

“QO, we’ll shoot them.” 

“ But your gun is boked.” 

“But the men with guns will take 
care of us.” 

Just then a slight noise was heard 
overhead, and every little Wilkins put 
his hand before his face, and cried. 

Remarking that the Chinese must be 
coming soon, Wilkins left the house, 
promising to return if there was any 
danger. He passed the sentinel, who de- 
manded a countersign. ‘ What news?” 
he asked of the armed body on the levee. 

“ None.” 

“Has anyone listened at the water’s 
edge?” 

“Te.” 

It wasa weird night. Only the babies 
slept. The houses outwardly dark were 
filled with weary watchers, who could 
only recount the news about the fierce 
Chinamen and noble Dennis Kearney, 
who, some said, had been murdered in 
cold blood during the sacking of San 
Francisco. And Grubbville would be 
the next place! Who could doubt it ? 
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Would not the Chinese take immediate 
vengeance on a place where every man 
opposed them, and where every one of 
the twenty-five votes was given to the 
man who cried loudest, “The Chinese 
must go!” The morning light would 
show the Chinamen holding the town, 
and its inhabitants oarless and sailless 
on a raft. 

When light did come it fell upon a 
tiny island town surrounded by still 
waters. A group of weary men stood 
on the levee, and their strained vision 
might have seen the city of Sacramento 
or San Francisco itself. Far as they 
could discern, no man-of-war floated ; 
not so much as a duck-boat lay on the 
water. At last, relieved but disgusted, 
the military company dispersed for 
breakfast, promising to be back in half 
an hour. 

Each member on entering his house 
was greeted with storms of questions,— 
each, perhaps, except Wilkins. Tim 
Grubbs, after all his kindness, must 
have breakfast; surely Mrs. Wilkins 
would receive him civilly. Wilkins 
opened the door, mentally composing 
an explanation — which was never given. 
There at the table sat Mrs. Grubbs and 
her children, cosily eating with Mrs. 
Wilkins and her children, 

Mrs. Wilkins hurried to the door and 
whispered, “Don’t be angry, husband. 
Treat them nicely, and I’ll explain 
afterwards.” 

Mr. Wilkins did treat them well. He 
told how they were indebted to Tim, 
and brought him in, blushing at the 
praise. He was wonderfully surprised 
at seeing his mother in a house she had 
not entered before for years, and wanted 
to know how she came to be there. Tim 
was slow spoken and never obtruded, but 
he was not one who could be frowned or 
winked into understanding that this was 
not the proper time for explanations ; 
so Mrs. Wilkins said when the news 
came she thought first of Mrs. Grubbs 
and the sick baby, knowing the house 
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would be the first one attacked. “I sent 
Millie down to ask your maw and the 
children to come, and we are glad they 
did,” she concluded. 

“Why, it’s a regular family gather- 
ing,” said Mr. Wilkins, with unaccus- 
tomed warmth. “I’ll go right out and 
bring Grubbs.” And he did. 

He was learning what he had never be- 
fore suspected, that it was not his wife’s 
fault if he quarreled with his neighbors. 
That the Grubbses had been in his house 
(unknown to him) while he ate his sup- 
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per, was humbling. He spoke cordially 
to Mr. Grubbs, though in all the panic 
they had not exchanged a word. 

Mr. Grubbs was too much interested 
in the arrival of the mail to answer. 
Pointing to a.portly figure, he said, 
“Listen!” Uncle Eb Case, after look- 


ing through his Hera/d of the previous 
week, was spreading out the latest copy. 
“Tt don’t say a word,” he announced, 
“about the Chinese sacking the city 
of San Francisco. 
been a mistake.” 
Adah Fairbanks Batelle. 


I think it must have 
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In the March issue of the OVERLAND 
MonrTHu_y Captain Dougherty says, con- 
cerning a consensus of thought upon 
the origin and unity of the Indian race, 
that “this part of the subject will prob- 
ably always remain within the realm of 
speculation, for the Indians have n¢ither 
record nor tradition of their origin, and 
none concerning them is known to exist 
in any part of the world.” 

I have been during the past forty 
years occasionally thrown among the 
Indians, and it has been a pleasure to 
me to converse with them concerning 
their antiquities and traditions. Asa 
rule, their last wish seems to be to re- 
veal these. But while they have been 
conversing among themselves at un- 
guarded moments, and without exhibit- 
ing a critical disposition, 1 have gath- 
ered from them much that could not 
have been learned by a stranger to them, 
or by one who criticised. 

In 1883 I was clerk upon the Round 
Valley Indian Reservation, and during 
the early months of that year a Doctor 
L. A. Vawter, of Indiana, was appointed 
physician to the same agency. He was 


anxiously curious as to the past history 
of the Indians, and longed to know 
about them more than I could tell him. 
So we talked the matter over often, and 
planned to win the confidence of some 
intelligent Indian from whom we could 
get the desired information.. Doctor 
Vawter was a tall, unimpressive man, 
slow of speech, persistent in urging, and 
a good judge of Indian nature. I had 
some earnest friends among the Indians, 
and the agent, Rev. H. B. Sheldon, had 
given Doctor Vawter his co-operation in 
securing the confidence of the Indians. 
It was not long before our united efforts 
and the Doctor’s pills and nostrums had 
given him the advantage he sought. 
John Brown was the hereditary chief of 
the Ukies, a tribe whose home had al- 
ways been on Eel River. But when 
the Doctor tried to draw out his knowl- 
edge of the traditional history of his 
people he would not give any informa- 
tion. No persuasion, nor cajolery, nor 
flattery, would move him. But there 
was at the agency an intelligent middle- 
aged Indian, named Charles Munsell, 
over whom we all had influence by 
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church relationship and the prestige ac- 
corded him above his fellows. Doctor 
Vawter, with his keen insight into the 
Indian’s nature, after a few hours con- 
versation began to unravel the mystery 
enshrouding the past history of the 
Concow tribe of Indians. Day by day 


he would get the facts as told by Mun- 
sell, and at night we would jot them 
down for future reference. 

Once each year the older men of the 
tribe gather in their “sweat. house,” 
and perform every part of the traditional 


record. This performance lasts seven 
nights, and every light must be ex- 
tinguished. One evening about dark 
Munsell hurriedly came into my office, 
and asked me if I would go with him 
that night. I was eager to do so, and 
told him where I would meet him at a 
stated hour. We met, and sauntered 
away from Indians, who 
were in earnest conversation, toward the 
sweat house. A bright fire blazed in 
the middle of the house, which was 
mostly underground, and circular. 

We went down, and several of the 
Indians began to take the wood and fire 
out of the house. In less than five 
minutes every trace of fire was gone, 
and the utmost darkness prevailed. 
Forty or fifty of the oldest Indians of 
the tribe were seated upon the ground, 
and leaned against the walls. The cer- 
emonies began, and I stood for hours in 
the darkness, listening to things that 
were never listened to by any white 
man off that reservation, and probably 
by less than five upon it. The perform- 
ance was weird and deeply earnest, 
sometimes seemingly verging upon sav- 
agery. It was wholly confined to their 
ancient traditional records, and in brief 
may be summed up thus : — 

“In the beginning of time God made 
himself, and then made all things, the 
earth upon which we live, move, and 
have our being, and also the heavens 
above. He made Hil-lo-ki also. Hil-lo- 
ki and Wa-no-me were brothers. Wa- 
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no-me was the great creative spirit. 
Hil-lo-ki was a spirit noble, pure, and 
good, with whom Wa-no-me advised 
about his work. The work was done in 
six suns of making the lands and waters 
of the earth, the fishes in the waters, and 
the animals of the lands, and the trees, 
and the flowers, and grass. 

After this Wa-no-me and Hil-lo-ki 
met in Wa-lu-u-ke,— meaning a field of 
the east,— where Hil-lo-ki asked Wa-no- 
me to create a woman for him, and leave 
him upon the beautiful earth, to enjoy 
the fragrance of biossoms, the scenes 
afforded by beautiful champaigns, un- 
dulating hills, and serrated mountains. 
Wa-no-me (or God) then put Hil-lo-ki to 
sleep, and laid by his side a stick of 
wood. When Hil-lo-ki awoke, the wood 
had been changed to a beautiful woman. 

Wa-no-me then said to them, “If you 
will obey me, you and your children 
shall live here forever.”’ 

But Hil-lo-ki said, ‘‘ Not so,— you rule 
the world above which is your home, and 
I will rule here.” 

To which Wa-no-me said, “If you 
disobey, you shall die, for I am the tree 
that lives.” 

After saying this Wa-no-me left them, 
and went up to the world above, or Hep- 
e-nain. 

In process of time a son was born to 
Hil-lo-ki, who then said, “ We will peo- 
ple the earth. We will not obey Wa- 
no-me, but I will rule my own children, 
and they shall obey me and not Wa-no- 
me ; he cannot make them die.” 

When the son of Hil-lo-ki was nearly 
grown Wa-no-me sent a rattlesnake to 
watch his way one morning, and bite 
him, that he might die. The serpent 
was obedient to Wa-no-me’s command, 
and the boy died in the path. When 
Hil-lo-ki came in from the chase, he 
found his son in the embrace of death. 
Then he called for Wa-no-me, and Wa- 
no-me came. 

Hil-lo-ki said, “ Let my son live again, 
and we will obey you.” 
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Wa-no-me said, “ No, you have dis- 
obeyed. Your son cannot live again, 
and you shall not be permitted to have 
any more sons ; you and your wife shall 
go to the world below this world, and 
shall build a fire that shall burn, and 
burn forever. That shall be your dwell- 
ing-place. I shall make of the dust of 
the ground a son and a daughter for 
myself, into whom I shall put a spirit 
that shall not die. The body may die, 
and go back to the dust, but the spirit 
shall return to me in Hep-e-nain, and 
live with me forever, if they obey me; 
but if they do as you have done, then 
their spirits shall go down to the world 
below, and suffer with you forever.” 

Wa-no-me then sent Hil-lo-ki to Co- 
do-ca-man-de, or the burning world, to 
live forever. He then made a man and 
a woman from the earth’s dust, and 
placed them in Wa-lu-u-de, where they 
multiplied and peopled the surrounding 
regions. They were obedient to the 
words of Wa-no-me, so but few spirits 
were sent to Hil-lo-ki in the world of 
burning. This made Hil-lo-ki restless 
and angry, and he broke his chains and 
freed himself, that he might _return to 
the earth and cause people to disobey 
Wa-no-me, in order that the burning 
world might be peopled. 

Until this time the people of the earth 
had been happy. No man had been 
murdered, robbery and thefts were un- 
known, beggary and want were strangers 
to men. Under the influence of Hil-lo- 
ki trouble of various kinds began to 
come upon them. War and famine, rapine 
and murder, made deadly inroads upon 
the people, and the population dimin- 
ished rapidly. Trouble increased among 
them, and the famine became very great 
and disastrous. 

Then a chief among them, by the 
name of Qu-nod-is-sa, remembered that 
his father had often conversed about 
Wa-no-me and his commands. He gath- 
ered the people about him, and prayed 
to Wa-no-me in the sweat house, on the 
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mountain and in the plain, to send them 
acorns and food. But none came; the 
famine grew worse. Qu-nod-is-sa com- 
missioned a humming bird of gaudy 
plumage to go to Hep-e-nain, and ask 
Wa-no-me to come down and teach them 
the right way to live, for their petitions 
were unanswered. 

The bird, obedient to the chief’s or- 
ders, winged its way from the observa- 
tion of man, and upon wings as swift as 
the hurricane sped upward into the blue 
concave cf space. Arriving at the great 
gate of Hep-e-nain, it was not permitted 
to enter the gorgeous precincts of the 
upper world, but the spirit that kept 
the gate asked it to make its mission 
known. The bird then said to Wa-no- 
me and his son, “ Qu-nod-is-sa ordered 
me to come here from the world below, 
and ask you to come to him, and teach 
him the right course of life, and show 
him how he may obtain acorns and food, 
for the prophets say that the people are 
almost dead for the want of food.” 

Then the son asked Wa-no me, “What 
shall we do, or what shall we say to Qu- 
nod-is-sa’s message ?”’ 

“Wa-no-me answered, and said, “Go 
and tell Qu-nod-is-sa that the famine 
is by my order; that his people have 
allowed Hil-lo-ki to deceive them, and 
they have obeyed him rather than me; 
therefore I have sent this famine upon 
them, and have refused to listen to their 
prayers for food. However, you may go 
to Wa-lu-u-de, the home of Qu-nod-is-sa, 
and say to him that he must gather his 
men together in the sweat house, and 
not to allow any women or children to 
enter the place, and to drive Hil-lo-ki 
out from among them. 

“Close the door, and extinguish every 
spark of fire, and wait there for me, for 
I am Wa-no-me, the maker of light, and 
I do not require light to see.” 

Upon its return the bird told the 
prophet all the words of Wa-no-me. 
Then as the darkness of night settled 
down over the land, the prophet called all 
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the people together, but refused women 
and children admission to the sweat 
house. But Hil-lo-ki entered the house, 
and would not absent himself, and the 
strongest men could not remove him. 
However, the fire was extinguished, and 
no light was in the room. A death-like 
stillness pervaded the assembly. By 
and by a sound was heard like that of a 
great wind, and with it came Wa-no-me 
and Sa-to-me, or his angel. They en- 
tered by the aperture at the top of the 
house. Wa-no-me said to the prophet 
Qu-nod-is-sa, “ Why have you not ex- 
pelled Hil-lo-ki, as I commanded ?”’ 

The prophet answered, “We could 
not.” 

Then Wa-no-me hit a post with his 
hand, and Hil-lo-ki was thrown out of 
the house with great force ; at which all 
assembled shouted with a great shout, 
and were elated, and praised Wa-no-me. 

Then Sa-to-me said to the prophet, 
“Why have you sent for Wa-no-me, and 
his angel ?” 

The prophet answered, “ We have no 
acorns; my people are perishing like 
the leaves of autumn, for there are no 
acorns, nor food for them ; and my peo- 
ple will all die if not speedily relieved, 
and I have sent for you to come that 
you may cause the acorns to grow.” 

Then Sa-to-me said, “Gather your 
people together and ask Wa-no-me for 
acorns.” 

When this had been done, Wa-no-me 
said to them, “I have no acorns here, 
but I havealonetree in He-pe-nain that 
bears acorns every moon; from that 
tree I will supply all your wants if you 
will serve me.” And then pointing to 
the trees near by he said: These trees 
will bear an abundant crop by and by 
if you will love and serve me with affec- 
tion that is due me, and not allow Hil- 
lo-ki to rule and lead you. And now be 
still, and I will show you how to worship 
me when you meet together.” Then 
he taught them these words, which were 
used as a song: 
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‘* He-pe-nain coi 0 dee woo woo ton,” 
Which meant, “ Heaven is a place of 
happy song.” 

Wa-no-me told them to remain very 
very quiet while singing this song and 
not tolook around. The song was then 
sung by them, and the whole house was 
filled with the song of the spirits, which 
sounded like the song of an innumer- 
able flock of birds. At the end of this 
song, Wa-no-me gave them another 


song, 


‘** He-pe-nain co a de ya wa nein,” 
which, being literally translated, meant, 
“T now go up to heaven and you 
follow.” The whole multitude in the 
assembly then joined in singing this 
song with great shouting. The angels 
and spirits that accompanied Wa-no-me 
voiced the words of the song like myr- 
iads of birds, making such a great noise 
that it awoke the women and children, 
who were sleeping in the village. 

A woman and a boy went to the sweat 
house, and after listening awhile the 
woman said to the boy, “ There are no 
spirits in there, and Wa-no-me is not 
there; it is only Qu-nod-is-sa and the 
men. We will go in, and I will feel 
around and know for myself that there 
is no one there but our own people.” 

The boy said, “That is right, and if 
you fail to find anything I have some 
pitch fagots prepared, which I will light, 
so that we will see everything that is 
in the house.” 

They then made their way into the 
house, and the woman felt all around 
the interior of the house, but found 
nothing but the men. 

Wa-no-me then stopped the singing, 
and said, “ Yu dec kin bo yay o nain,” 
which meant, “ Now by the north path 
I must go,” and continued, “I know 
that some one is in the house who should 
not be present. They have felt for me 
but have not found me. Now they will 
make a light to see me, but all that look 
at me will be burned with fire. To- 
morrow when the sun stands half way 
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between morning and night I will send 
fire from the sky, and all who look at me 
shall be destroyed without favor or 
mercy. Wa-no-me has spoken it.”’ 

The boy then said to the woman: 
“That is only aman on top of the house 
who is talking. You felt too low while 
making search for him ; now I will light 
my pine fagots and we can see.” 

As he said this he uncovered a few 
coals and laid his fagots upon them. In 
a few moments a blaze lighted all the 
house. 

All the people in the house except 
Qu-nod-is-sa looked up and saw Wa-no- 
me with great white wings like those of 
an eagle, and decorated with shells and 
beads, while flying through the upper 
part of the house were many smaller 
spirits clothed in white robes. As soon 
as the light was made, Qu-nod-is-sa cov- 
ered his face with his hands, and went 
to the light and extinguished it. 

Wa-no-me then said : — 

“This people will not obey me. I 
will now leave you. Tomorrow at mid- 
day I will drop down upon you fire from 
the skies, and burn all the people with 
the women and children, except Qu- 
nod-is-sa and his family. Those two 
who brought this evil upon you I will 
destroy now.” 

Then the boy and woman fell down 
dead. 

Wa-no-me and his accompanying an- 
gels and spirits then returned to He- 
pe-nain, while all the people, terror- 
stricken at what they had seen and 
heard, and the dreadful doom awaiting 
them, speedily went to their homes to 
bewail their awful fate. Their voices, 
which a few short hours before had made 
the air ring with rejoicings, were now 
bemoaning the fearful consequences of 
unbelief and disobedience. The sounds 
of laughter were followed by sobs of 
despair. From every house issued the 
wails of the doomed, as though the 
death angel had already visited these 
homes and made desolation. , 
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The night was appallingly dismal. 
The first streaks of light across the east- 
ern heavens did not bring joy. The 
morning sun finally arose like a ball of 
fire upon a mourning multitude of peo- 
ple, increasing in its red and angry ap- 
pearance until it reached the meridian 
sky. Then the forked lightnings pranced 
through the heavens, and the whole 
earth seemed to be rolled in sheets of 
flame and waves of destruction. Thun- 
ders muttered to thunders in sullen 
voices. The cloudless heavens bright- 
ened, and the slain of the people lay 
scorched and distorted in the streets of 
the villages. Qu-nod-is-sa and his wife 
and daughter only survived; he was 
badly burned but finally recovered, and 
ever after was known as Pu-e-ge-no, or 
the burnt one. 

After the destruction of his people 
Pu-e-ge-no was standing upon a mount- 
ain with his wife and daughter, looking 
upon the ruins of their once happy home 
and not knowing what to do, when a 
voice was heard to say, “ Pu-e-ge-no, do 
not mourn for the garden of the East,”’ 
and then Wa-no-me said: “ Wa-no-me 
speaks. I am Wa-no-me; I will care 
for you, and will make a ‘great tribe of 
people for you. Now you must’ cross 
the great plain, to a place called Sta- 
pe-do. There you will find many peo- 
ple. When you come to them, tell them 
of me and of the destruction of your 
people on account of their disobedience 
to me; and you must show your scars 
to the people, and say to them that they 
must lift up their voices and call upon 
me; and you must go through their 
camp, and say to the people that I will 
destroy them if they disobey me.” 

Pu-e-ge-no, obedient to Wa-no-me, did 
as directed; but the Sta-pe-do people 
would not listen to him. Then one Wa- 
ca-cat, a great chief who lived in the far 
north, heard of Pu-e-ge-no, and came to 
see him. Wa-ca-cat was a successful 
warrior and a noted gambler. It was 
said of him that he never lost anything. 
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Wa-ca-cat treated Pu-e-ge-no with great 
disrepect, and prohibited his people 
from hearing him speak about Wa-no- 
me and He-pe-nain. He then returned 
to his home, and the people did as Wa- 
ca-cat told them, and would not listen 
to Pu-e-ge-no. Wa-no-me again came to 
Pu-e-ge-no and said, “ I will destroy this 
people ; I will make for you a great peo- 
ple, and will send my son to aid you. 
Wa-ca-cat and his people shalJl be de- 
stroyed, and you shall tell the bears and 
snakes, and they shall kill all the people 
of Sta-pe-do, and none shall be left save 
you, your wife, and your daughter.” 

And at Pu-e-ge-no’s command, all was 
done, and they three alone were left. 

A short time after this the daughter 
of Pu-e-ge-no looked to the east just at 
sunset, and saw a beautiful red cloud. 
She told her father, and he said that it 
was Wa-no-me coming. The next day 


the daughter took a large basket and 
went into the fields to gather clover. 
While in the field she saw a brilliant 
light shining about her, brighter than 


the sunlight; and a voice was heard, 
saying, “Do not be afraid. I am Wa- 
no-me. You saw me last night; I am 
the red cloud.” 

Then looking up she saw a man of 
beautiful appearance. His face was so 
bright that her eyes were dazzled, and 
she could only look upon him for a mo- 
ment. Hewas draped in dazzling white, 
with long white hair, and a light seemed 
to shine from him too bright to look 
upon. She hid her face for some mo- 
ments,—then she determined to look 
again at the celestial visitor. When 
she looked up, she beheld a babe lying at 
her side. Then Wa-no-me came to her 
and taking the child said: “ This is my 
son. Un-goy-to-pe [the Miraculous] is 
his name. I give him for you to care 
for. His hair must never be cut.” 
Then taking the child he placed it in 
the basket and covered it with clover, 
and said, “ You must go home now. Do 
not take the child from the basket ; let 
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him come out himself. Neither must 
you feed him, for he is the Miraculous. 
Do not tell your father of him, but take 
this arrow and stick it into the ground 
near the fire; an] it shall be that when 
the arrow burns, th? chill shall come 
from the basket. He shall grow to be 
a beautiful and perfect man, and shall 
be a great warrior; nothing shall with- 
stand him. This is the one I promised 
your father to send to raise up a people 
for him. You must not oppose him, 
but let him do as he will, for he shall 
kill all the disobedient people, and all 
the bears and serpents in the land, and 
he shal] preserve their hearts and lungs 
and eyes, and he shall put them into the 
lake of water, and when they come from 
it they shall be a new people, and Pu-e- 
ge-no shall be their chief forever. They 
shall be my people, because my son 
made them. After this he will return 
to me in He-pe-nain.” 

The daughter of Pu-e-ge-no was great- 
ly elated at the honor conferred upon 
her by Wa-no-me, and with a remem- 
brance of his words deeply, impressed 
upon her mind she turned with the pre- 
cious burden upon her back to return 
to her father. After walking a short 
distance she turned and looked back to 
the spot where she had conversed with 
Wa-no-me, and she was surprised to see 
it enveloped ia a cloud whose hues ex- 
celled the rainbow. The cloud soon 
began to rise from the earth and moved 
eastward until it disappeared from her 
vision. She then turned and sought 
her home. 

She set the basket away very careful- 
ly in one corner of the house, not men- 
tioning to her father what its contents 
were. She then placed the arrow near 
the fire as directed. Then she went to 
the spring with a basket to get water. 
While she was gone Pu-e-ge-no put the 
arrow in the fire, and it began to burn 
with a loud crackling noise. On the 
moment a noise was heard in the direc- 
tion*of the basket, and a beautiful and 
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perfect man stepped forth, and stood 
before Pu-e-ge-no. About this time the 
daughter returned, and chided her father 
for having burned the arrow. 

Un-goy-to-pe turned to her and said, 
“Tam your son”; and pointing to Pu-e- 
ge-no, said, “ He is my grandfather, and 
has done right.” Food was offered Un- 
goy-to-pe, but he refused it saying that he 
had noneed of food. His mother watched 
him with great care and affection, and 
kept secret the knowledge imparted to 
her by Wa-no-me. Pu-e-ge-no and his 
wife were very proud of him, but did 
not know who he was. 

Early the next morning a wild voice 
as of some one in great distress was 
heard in the mountain. It was recog- 
nized by Pu-e-ge-no as the voice of Hil- 
lo-ki’s wife, and he immediately sus- 
pected that her object was to entice the 
young man to her that she might de- 
stroy him. As soon as Un-goy-to-pe 
heard the voice he started in the direc- 
tion of it, against the advice and entrea- 
ties of Pu-e-ge-no and his daughter. In 
the past they had seen many hundreds 
of people destroyed by this evil woman, 
and their bones were left to bleach upon 
the plains, so they cried after Un-goy- 
to-pe, and pointed to the bones of the 
slain; but paying no attention, he kept 
on his way. 

When he reached the mountain the 
woman met him with friendly greetings 
and expressed by word and action much 
interest in him. She told him that his 
relatives did not prepare his clothing 
properly, and with many expressions of 
good will she begged him to lie down 
upon his face that she might arrange the 
back of his clothing. He did as she 
asked. After working quietly at his 
clothing for some time, she suddenly 
raised a sharp rock and let it fall, with 
the intention of cutting Un-goy-to-pe in 
twain. But as the rock was falling he 
quickly turned upon his side, and the 
rock struck the earth by him. He arose, 
slew the woman, and took her head and 
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lungs with him, and put them away in 
the house of Pu-e-ge-no. 

Soon after this Un-goy-to-pe deter- 
mined upon visiting the country of Wa- 
ca-cat. Pu-e-ge-no endeavored to dis- 
suade him, but his persuasions were all 
in vain. And when he found that the 
young man was determined to do so, 
Pu-e-ge-no and his daughter determined 
upon accompanying him. 

Wa-ca cat was a chief who lived far 
northward, where it was very cold. His 
authority and power were very great. 
His house was surrounded by walls, the 
gates of which were guarded by two 
great serpents, which were trained to 
bite any one that tried to pass into the 
house without permission. 

After a long and fatiguing journey, 
in which Un-goy-to-pe met: and slew 
many bears and serpents of enormous 
size, the party finally reached the place 
where Wa-ca-cat dwelt, and destroying 
the serpents, that guarded the gate, they 
entered Wa-ca-cat’s place of abode. 

Wa-ca-cat recognized Pu-e-ge-no at 
once, and he felt that there was some- 
thing more than ordinary in Un-goy-to- 
pe; and he immediately began contriv- 
ing to get them under his control. To 
accomplish this he invited Pu-e-ge-no 
and his daughter and Un-goy-to-pe to 
engage in a game with him. The invi- 
tation was accepted, and they were led 
to a house which had an ice floor in it 
so arranged that whoever entered it 
would fall and kill himself. Pu-e-ge-no 
and his daughter entered and fell, and 
were killed by the fall. 

Un-goy-to-pe then walked into the 
house, and went to the dead, and taking 
their hands, he led them out alive again. 
When Wa-ca-cat saw this his spirit left 
him. Un-goy-to-pe then slew Wa-ca-cat 
and his people, and he carefully pre- 
served the eyes and lungs and hearts of 
all that he slew. They then returned to 
the plains of Sta-pe-do, carrying with 
them all the remains of all whom he had 
slain. These he threw into a lake of 
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Sta-pe-do, and there came from the lake 
an innumerable host of people who did 
homage to Pu-e-ge-no and claimed to be 
his people. 

Un-goy-to-pe then exclaimed to Pu-e- 
ge-no that he was the son of Wa-no-me, 
and that Wa-no-me had premised to send 
him into the world to destroy the ene- 
mies of Pu-e-ge-no, and to raise up for 
him a people that he could rule forever. 
And he said, ‘‘I have finished my mis- 
sion, and I will return to my father.” A 
cloud of rainbow radiance enveloped him 
and he was lifted up as upon angel’s pin- 
ions to He-pe-nain. 


These people whom Un-goy-to-pe 
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brought into a new life, the tradition 
says, were the fathers of the Con-cow 
tribe of Indians. 

The legends are kept in the minds 
of the people by repeated repetitions in 
private of this wild romance; and Wa- 
no-me is worshiped with much devotion, 
and Pu-e-ge-no is regarded as an honor- 
able prophet among these people. The 
time of the gathering of the old men to 
hear the legend recited in the dialogue 
manner is looked forward to with much 
interest. The actors are earnest, and 
enter into the performance with the zeal 
of great actors endeavoring to win the 


applause of the populace. 
William E. Read. 


I know that I am old; but not because 
Of time-touched locks or thin and withered cheek, 
For these I lack, but there are signs that speak 


More surely of decay than they. 


Mine was 


A youth of anguish full, remembrance draws 
The lines upon my heart that do not seek 
To mar my tranquil face; the snow-drifts pause 
Upon my breast, a burden cold and bleak,— 
My hair they have not reached, and yet I know 
When far and few are those that hold me dear 
And desolately all about me blow 
The autumn winds, that winter is anear; 
When pulses once so swift beat ever slow, 
Such peace portends that evening time is here. 


Juliette Estelle Mathts. 
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I. 
THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


THE relation of professional schools 
to the American university system is 
somewhat anomalous. They seem to 
form a group standing to one side, with 
a different admission standard, and a 
different series of degrees, whose rela- 
tion in value to 
the regular uni- 
versity degrees is 
not clear. Itisa 
university theory, 
and also the best 
tradition of the 
“learned profes- 
sions,” that the 
degree marking 
the entrance to 
these should be 
equivalent in val- 
ue to the Ph. D., 
as it is on the con- 
tinent of Europe: 
that is, that a 
college education 
should precede 
the study of law, 
medicine, or di- 
vinity, and the 
schools devoted 
to these studies 
should be gradu- 
ate schools. On 
the other hand, 
the organized 
bodies of lawyers, doctors,and clergymen 
who control admission to their profes- 
sions, have to reckon with a public senti- 
ment in this country that favors letting 
any onetryany calling in which he thinks 
he can find customers. The result is a 
compromise, by which a certain amount 
of special training is required —and 
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except in the case of the clergy usually 
enforced by law —for admission to the 
practice of the profession; and the 
schools as a matter of course give this 
minimum of training, while the best 
ones try to give something more. The 
Hastings College of the Law, the law 
school of the State University, finds 
that about twice as many candidates 
are admitted 
to the bar by 
the Supreme 
Court examina- 
tions as by the 
degree of the 
school; and one 
of its professors 
has published the 
statement that 
those students 
who fail in its 
first year exam- 
inations are gen- 
erally thus admit- 
ted shortly after. 
The medical 
school has_ sim- 
ilar experience. 
As for general 
education, no fore 
mal requirement 
s made for ad- 
mission to the 
practice of any 
profession; and 
has not been until 
lately in profes- 
sional schools. Now, the medical school 
of the University requires as preliminary 
to its courses a schooling a little in ad- 
vance of what would admit to a high 
school,and recommends more; thedental 
school exacts about the same; the school 
of pharmacy still less ; the law schoel re- 
quires a full university matriculation, 
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such as would admit to the colleges at 
Berkeley. 

The courses in the medical, dental, and 
pharmaceutical schools, therefore, tend 
rather to range themselves parallel with 
high school than with university work. 











JUDGE CHARLES W. SLACK, 
THE LAW. 


HASTINGS COLLEGE OF 
In the law school, the student, entering 
on a full matriculation, is really in the 
same relation to the University as a spe- 
cial student who should take three years’ 
full time at Berkeley in some single 
topic, — engineering, say. The engineer 
would not be given a degree for this 
work ; a four years’ course, in which the 
special work must be rounded out by a 
liberal amount of general training — 
literature, history, language, science —is 
required, before the university will give 
him its stamp. Yet there is scarcely a 
professional school in the country that 
requires as much general education as 
the Hastings College. The Harvard 
law school calls for considerably less. 
The medical school of the University 
was organized with the provision that 
its standard of admission and courses of 
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study should be as high as in the medi- 
cal schools of Harvard and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania ; but this has been 
construed to mean as high as the stand- 
ard of these schools at that date, and is 
not quite equal to that of Harvard at 
present, nor to that of the University of 
Michigan. I have not compared with 
other leading schools, but I am satisfied 
that none in the country at present 
requires very much more. There is a 
spirit, however, felt through all the 
medical profession in this country, in 
favor of raising the standard of medi- 
cal schools in general education. There 
is a national organization of college-bred 
physicians, which exercises a good influ- 
ence in this direction. The Johns 
Hopkins University medical school is 
to be placed on a strictly graduate plane, 
and a college education or its equivalent 
will be expected of its students. The 
medical school of the University of Cal- 
ifornia shares in this spirit, and holds 
before it as an immediate desire the 
exaction of two years in general study 
at Berkeley as requisite to admission ; 
but while it has no revenue except its 
fees, and there is another good medical 
school in San Francisco to which stu- 
dents will be likely to turn instead of 
rising to meet more difficult terms of 
admission, it seems to the faculty im- 
possible to take any very long upward 
step. When the law school raised its 
standard of admission, the numbers fell 
off by half, although there is no other 
law school in the State to turn to; but 
as the school is endowed, and charges 
no fees for instruction, it can afford to 
disregard the question of numbers, as 
the medical school cannot. 

The dental school was the third in the 
United States to require an entrance ex- 
amination at all, or a three-year course. 

It will be seen that while the profes- 
sional schools of the University fall in 
general education far short of the Euro- 
pean standard, they only share the disad- 
vantage of professional schools through- 
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out this country. In their professional 
specialties, as faras they go, I know 
no reason to doubt that they rank well 
with the foreign. Students from the 
medical school of this University are 
given full credit for the time spent in 
it, at the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of Edinburgh, and the Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons at Glasgow. 
Of course, for more advanced med- 
ical study, Americans at present feel 

it necessary to go abroad ; but phys- 
icians who went from this school to 
the great school of Paris have told me 
they found the foundations of their 
education well and thoroughly laid 
here, and have always thought the 
three years wisely spent. 

Again, the actual condition of pro- 
fessional education throughout this 
country is kept much higher than the 
legal requirements, or even the re- 
quirements of the schools, by the ex- 
cellent traditions of the three lead- 
ing professions, whose moral influ- 
ence is sufficient to make many stu- 
dents voluntarily seek a college educa- 
tion before the professional. Thus 
the Hastings College of Law, though 
requiring onlya high school education 
before entrance, had among 96 stud- 
ents last year 39 with collegiate de- 
grees. The medical school, while re- 
quiring scarcely more than a gram- 
mar school education, had among 89 
students, 11 with collegiate degrees. 
This brings about classes composed 
of youths from the grammar schools, 
from the high schools, and college- 
trained men, to whom identical courses 
must somehow be adapted ; but the an- 
omaly is a little softened by the age 
limit of eighteen years imposed in all 
the schools. 

In spite of the difficulty of assimilat- 
ing them to the rest of the system, law 
and medical schools are regarded as es- 
sential parts of a full university scheme, 
and divinity schools would be, but for 
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difficulties arising from their sectarian 
character. They represent branches of 
learning too important to be ignored by 
an institution whose business is with 
“all the great departments of intellect- 
ual life.” Medical schools carry along 
with them such departments as dental 
and veterinary surgery, and pharmacy ; 
schools of all which are attached to one 
or another of the leading universities. 


R. BEVERLY COLE, 


ACTING PRESIDENT OF THE MEDICAL FACULTY, 

There is now a tendency to regard art 
schools as properly adjuncts of a uni- 
versity, and several of the strongest 
universities have affiliated or incorpo- 
rated such departments. No one can 
say exactly where the list ends of spe- 
cial schools that may properly be asso- 
ciated with a university; but nothing 
marks low standards more sure y than 
a large and various fringe of outlying 
departments. Probably the rule in- 
stinctively observed by the best univer- 
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sities is that — now technical education 
is definitively accepted as university 
work —any professional training that 
involves serious and continued study, 
and rests on a basis of theoretic knowl- 
edge, may be given by a university. 
The University of California has four 
professional schools,—the Medical De- 


| partment, commonly known as the 


“ Toland College of Medicine,” though 
this is not its legal name; the College 
of Dentistry, organized as a branch of 
the Medical Department, but now prac- 
tically independent ; the Hastings Col 
lege of the Law, an affiliated college ; 
and the California College of Pharmacy, 
also affiliated. It is practically settled 
that the California School of Design 
will soon be affiliated. The law school 
had last year a faculty of 4, and 96 stu- 
dents; the medical, 28 professors, lect- 
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urers, assistants, etc., and 89 students; 
the dental, a staff of 33, and 98 students; 
the pharmaceutical, a staff of 9, and 144 
students. The professional faculties do 
not give full time to their school work, 
as at Berkeley, but only such hours as 
may be spared from their calling. In 
the College of Pharmacy two evenings 
in the week constitute the course. All 
these schoo!s — if we regard the College 
of Dentistry not as a separate school,but 
an outgrowth of the medical — were 
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schools depend upon their fees,— $315 
for the three-year course in the medical 
school, and $65 for a year’s graduate 
course; $380 covers all fees for the 
three-year course in the dental school ; 
the College of Pharmacy charges fees 
according to courses, but they average 
about $160 for the two-year course. The 
medical and pharmaceutical schools own 
their buildings. 

The medical school was founded by 
the gift of its building, by Dr. H. H. To- 
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A DENTAL CLINIC, 


first separately founded, under their 
own trustees, and afterwards joined 
to the University. None of them 
receive any support from the Univer- 
sity funds. The law school, as men- 
tioned above, has its own endowment,— 
$100,000 paid by Judge S. C. Hastings 
into the State Treasury, under the 


provisions of a special act by which the 
State agreed to pay annually seven per 
cent upon this sum for the maintenance 
of the school. 


The other professional 





land, in 1869, just after the founding of 
the University. Doctor Toland appoint- 
ed his own board of trustees, of which 
John B. Felton, a regent of the Univer- 
sity, was president, and his own faculty, 
including himself, Dr. L. C. Lane, Dr. 
Henry Gibbons, Sr., and other leading 
physicians. An effort was made almost 
at once to transfer the school to the 
University, with the cordial approval 
of faculty and trustees ; but difficulties 
arose concerning the terms, and Doctor 
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Toland withdrew his gift. The faculty 
then resigned, and one of them, Doctor 
Lane, afterward became patron of 
another school, now the Cooper. In 
1873, Doctor Toland renewed the gift 
of the building, and organized a new 
faculty with Doctor R. Beverly Cole at 
the head ; and through the influence of 
Doctor Cole and of President Gilman 
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COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 


the school was again offered to the Uni- 
versity, this time as an unconditional 
gift, and was accepted, and made the 
Medical Department of the University. 

The organic act of the University re- 
quired the establishment of colleges of 
Medicine and Law whenever the state of 
funds permitted, and put these on the 
same footing as the colleges at Berke- 
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ley. It also provided for the accept- 
ance ot these or other colleges, by gift 
as integral parts of the University, or 
by affiliation. Affiliated colleges, retain- 
ing their own boards of control and 
managing all their own affairs, are nat- 
urally expected to provide their own 
funds, and there is now a distinct pro- 
vision to the effect that they shall do so, 
and shall be permitted in lieu of sup- 
port from the University to charge fees 
at their discretion. The medical school 
was not affiliated, however, but incor- 
porated as an integral part of the Uni- 
versity ; and as the regents did not feel 
that the time had arrived wher the funds 
would carry a medical school, it was 
madea special agreement that the school 
should receive no money from the 
University, but should be permitted to 
charge fees. This has placed it practi- 
cally in much the position of an affiliated 
school, and the regents, while they real- 
ly have the same control over its faculty 
and its work as over the colleges at 
Berkeley, have refrained from using it, 
leaving the faculty entirely independent. 
The feeling within the medical school is 
that the time has come when it should 
be treated altogether as an organic 
part of the University, and receive its 
share of the revenues. The regents 
have postponed this completion of its 
organization, feeling unable to divert 
so large a sum from the growing needs 
of the departments already fully or- 
ganized and on their hands, and hoping 
that the evident merit and importance 
of the medical school would attract 
special endowments. If the two med- 
ical schools in the State could be con- 
solidated, it would not only release 
both from the need of any rivalry for 
fees, holding down the standards of ad- 
mission, but would also increase the 
probability of endowments, and double 
the force of the claim — which cannot 
justly long be ignored in any case — 
upon the University funds. 

In 1881, the faculty of the Medical 
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Department petitioned the regents to 
establish, as a branch thereof, a Dental 
Department, offering rooms in its build- 
ing for that purpose. The history of 
this petition was as follows :— Since 
about 1870, there had been a State 
Dental Association, whose object was 
to obtain legal regulation of the dental 
profession ; a dental school was felt to 
be necessary before the entrance to the 
profession could be guarded by law, and 
the Association had a standing commit- 
tee on the subject. There were at that 
time only about half a dozen dental 
schools in the country. One of the 
members of the Association, Doctor 
Cogswell, gave a building to the Uni- 
versity for the establishment of a den- 
tal college, and one was nominally or- 
ganized, but never put into operation ; 
the building was not such as could be 
used for the purpose, and the gift was 
so hampered by restrictions against 
selling or mortgaging that it was finally 
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returned by the regents to the donor, 
and the Dental College given up. The 
whole matter stirred up afresh the 
zeal of the Association, and Doctor S. 
W. Dennis, with some other members, 
asked the Medical Department to let 
them have lecture room and clinical 
facilities in Toland Hall. From this re- 
quest grew the petition of the medical 
faculty. It was granted, and the Dental 
Department established as a branch of 
the Medical. In 1885 the desired law 
was obtained, forbidding the practice of 
dental surgery without a license ob- 
tained on examination, as in other 
branches of the medical profession. In 
1891, having outgrown its quarters in 
Toland Hall, the school removed to sep- 
arate rooms, and practically severed its 
connection with the medical school. 
The Medical Department has just ac- 
complished an affiliation with the San 
Francisco Polyclinic, which supplies an 
optional fourth year in its course, after 
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the degree. The Polyclinic is primarily 
a charity, incorporated in 1889 by a 
group of San Francisco physicians, with 
Dr. J. H. Stallard as president, for the 
purpose of giving free daily clinics to 
the poor, and is supported by funds 
raised by a board of Lady Patronesses. 
It is attended by forty-one physicians, 
and had last year 20,881 visitors. Its 
trustees had long wished to turn to ac- 
count, for purposes of instruction, the 
great amount of material at hand, think- 
ing that a purely clinical course, open 
only to those already graduates in medi- 
cine. would be most beneficial to the 
standards of the profession here. An 
attempt had been made to organize 
such a course, but it had failed to obtain 
students. On the other hand, the Uni- 
versity medical school wished to have a 
graduate year, making its course really 
four years, though it did not feel able 
to require more than three as a condi- 
tion of the degree. Accordingly, an 
affiliation was made in May, 1891, ac- 
cording to which the Polyclinic retains 


its own management and its character 


as a charity, while conducting at the 
same time the graduate course of the 
Medical Department of the Univer- 


sity. The course is open to all who 
hold regular medical degrees, but those 
who hold them from the University 
are asked but one third of the fees. 
Among its advantages will be a com- 
plete apparatus for bacteriological study, 
the gift of R. H. McDonald, now on its 
way from Berlin. Hitherto there have 
been no facilities of the sort on the 
Coast. The undergraduate course also 
includes clinical instruction, for which 
there is exceptional chance in the fact 
that many of the teaching staff are also 
on the staff of the City and County 
Hospital ; the school has charge of sev- 
eral wards there, and four graduates 
every year have the privilege of appoint- 
ment as internes. In this very impor- 
tant matter of clinical teaching a small 
school of good character has a real ad- 
vantage over the great schools; the 
student may see close at hand every 
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operation, and learn much. by actual 
handling ; while in the great schools he 
must often see from a distance,— even 
through opera glasses, I am told. 

Immediately after the Medical De- 
partment was organized, in 1873, Pres- 
ident Gilman suggested the affiliation 
of aschool of pharmacy which had been 
started the year before by the California 
Pharmaceutical Society, then just incor- 
porated. The course in the College of 
Pharmacy is accepted as equivalent toa 
year’s workin the Medical Department, 
where seven of its graduates are en- 
rolled by the latest register. 

The Hastings College of the Law was 
founded in 1878, expressly to belong to 
the University, although its founder, 
Judge Hastings, preferred to put it 
under separate trustees, and make the 
separate arrangement for its funds men- 
tioned above. I do not know that there 
is any good end to be gained by this 
arm’s-length sort of connection which 
would not be better gained by a full 
union ; but in this case the presence of 
so many of the University graduates in 
the law school makes the connection in 
feeling close. It was the effort of the 
trustees of this school to exclude from 
it two women, on the ground of their 
sex, that brought about the Supreme 
Court decision which fixed the status 
of affiliated schools as parts of the Uni- 
versity. it is to the effect that all reg- 
ulations of the University not expressly 
excepted in the articles of affiliation are 
binding upon affiliated schools. In ac- 
cordance with this decision two or three 
women have graduated from the law 
school, and one is now studying there. 

A home law school is felt by the Cal- 
ifornia bar to be especially important, 
because law learned elsewhere does not 
prepare for practice under the California 
constitution and codes, and the school 
has always been looked on with a good 
deal of interest and _ consideration ; 
though one of its professors speaks of a 
“stupid opposition” formerly felt, for 
VoL, XX— §2. 
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fear it would overcrowd the profession. 
Its graduates have ranked well, although 
all are still young ; five are on the Supe- 
rior bench (all of these regular Univer- 
sity graduates also), and several have 
been district attorneys. 

The circumstances of the contem- 
plated affiliation of the School of De- 
sign are fresh in every one’s mind. Mr. 
Searles had offered to the school the 
famous Hopkins-Searles mansion in 
San Francisco, the bequest of his wife, 
formerly Mrs. Hopkins. The house cost 
perhaps half a million, and though the 
costly furniture has been removed, is 
remarkable for the opulence of its inside 
finishings, carving, panelings, and tap- 
estries. The School of Design did not 
feel able to accept a gift that would cost 
so much in taxes and repairs and bring 
no income, and it was accordingly offered 
to the University on condition of the 
affiliation of the school. The offer was 
accepted, and the deeds have gone for 
signature to Mr. Searles, who is now 
abroad. 

The School of Design was founded in 
1873 by the San Francisco Art Associa- 
tion, which was itself founded two years 
earlier by a group of artists and news- 
paper men. Colonel Avery, at one time 
editor of the OvERLAND, and Noah 
Brooks, one of its earliest contributors, 
were in this group; J. B. Wandesforde 
was first president of the Association, 
and Virgil Williams director of the 
school from its foundation till his death. 
There are now five teachers, Arthur F. 
Mathews at the head. The school has 
been entirely dependent on its fees and 
the membership dues of the Association, 
and has no important property except a 
fine set of antique casts, the gift of the 
French government, through Pietro 
Mezzara, then a leading sculptor of Cal- 
ifornia. That it has’ given, in spite of 
meager facilities, a thorough element- 
ary training seems evident from the 
good standing its graduates have taken 
in Paris and elsewhere. By the proposed 
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terms of affiliation it will keep its board 
of directors and the entire management 
of its funds and its course of study; 
the regents are to give certificates upon 
recommendation of the faculty. The 
school is to have such occupancy of the 
building as it needs for purposes of fine 
art. It covets the stable as its head- 
quarters, on account of the north light ; 
the lower floor will be especially adapted 
to modeling,also. An art museum, occu- 
pying one floor of the mansion itself, is 
also talked of, but the school does not 
yet possess the contents for such a 
museum. The regents, on their part, 
expect also to use the building as head- 
quarters for Extension lectures, and for 
their own meetings. 


If. 


THE ACCREDITING SYSTEM, AND EXTEN- 
SION WORK. 

In its relation to the public school sys- 

tem the University of California is be- 


coming especially strong, —strongerthan 
any other great university except that of 
Michigan, whose method it has followed 


in the main. The University of Michi- 
gan was founded as part of a comprehen- 
sive plan of State education, embra 
cing everything, from lowest to highest, 
as in the Prussian system, by which it 
was inspired. The definite connection 
between high school and university 
was not supplied, however, until 1870, 
when a sort of voluntary and unofficial 
relation, corresponding to the official 
one between the German gymnasia and 
universities, was established in the 
“ diploma system.” 

The essence of this system is the 
admission of graduates from certain 
accredited schools, upon their diplomas, 
without examination. It is not exactly 
promotion from high school to univer- 
sity, as from one grade to another in 
the same school; but it is in effect a 
good deal the same thing, only under 
such safeguards as surround no other 
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promotion in the whole school system. 
The system has been adopted in IIli- 
nois, and attempted, in imperfect form 
and without much success, by Cornell, 
Amherst, and Williams. The “ Regents’ 
Examination” in New York is a system 
somewhat akin. The Stanford Univer- 
sity accepts high school certificates at 
its discretion, but has no regular ac- 
crediting system. In California it has 
had an independent development, not 
following strictly that of Michigan; nor 
does it owe its origin altogether to 
Michigan. For ten years before it was 
adopted, there was talk in the Univer- 
sity of bringing about a better co-opera- 
tion with the high schools, and efforts 
were made through conference with the 
high school teachers to influence and 
help the preparatory work. During 
that decade, however, the high schools 
were by the new constitution cut out 
from the State public school system, 
and were experiencing a period of great 
discouragement. Nothing was really 
accomplished till the end of 1883; a 
plan of accrediting was then decided 
on that closely followed that of Michi- 
gan,— whether actually taken from it, 
or from the same German sources, no 
one seems to remember clearly ; prob- 
ably from both, and from the obvious 
demand of the local situation as well. 
It was formally adopted by faculty and 
regents in the spring of 1884. 

The substance of the system is as 
follows: — The University notifies all 
preparatory schools that such as request 
it will be visited and examined on the 
quality of teaching by a committee from 
the University, and if found satisfactory 
will be granted the privilege of entering 
its graduates without examination. The 
visiting and examining of the school is 
in some ways more thorough here than 
anywhere else. In the first place, in- 
stead of sending one examiner, to look 
into the merits of the school in a gen- 
eral way, the. University — as soon as a 
request has been received for examina- 
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tion,and it has been shown by sched- 
ules of studies and sample examination 
papers forwarded that the school is 
really trying to cover the ground of 
University preparation — sends from 
time to time representatives of all de- 
partments, who remain it may bea whole 
day listening to the instruction, perhaps 
taking a class, examining records and 
papers, conferring with teachers, prin- 
cipal, and trustees, and in every way 
getting the fullest attainable idea of the 
status of the school, each one as to his 
own department. Upon bringing to- 
gether the reports of these various visit- 
ors it is determined whether the school 
may be accredited or not. Nowhere else 
in the country is any such searching ex- 
amination given the school : a committee 
of one, or at most of two, visits and re- 
ports ; or, perhaps, at need some com- 
petent person unconnected with the 
University is authorized to examine. 
Moreover, in California the accredited 
status must be renewed annually; in 
Michigan it lasts for three years, unless 
some material change in the course of 
studies or teaching corps of the school 
takes place. This greater vigilance in 
California, however, may not mean any 
real superiority in thoroughness, for in 
Michigan the University deals with 
strong schools of established standards, 
manned largely by its own graduates; 
here, the work is largely of building up 
and setting standards. 

The examination is by no means a 
mere form, and schools have been re- 
jected more than once or twice. Since 
1888-89 a school may be accredited, 
however, for one only of the four differ- 
ent matriculation examinations by which 
different courses in the University are 
entered. Usually they prepare for three, 
—which means that the high school 
does not afford teaching in Greek, and 
consequently cannot prepare for the 
classical course. Of 31 schools this 
year, 11 only are fully accredited; 6 
prepare for but two courses ; the rest 
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for all but the classical. Since 1891, a 
school may be accredited in one or more 
subjects, though failing to offer any 
whole course satisfactorily ; 14 of the 31 
schools are accredited in this limited 
way. When the school is examined sub- 
ject by subject, and teacher by teacher, 
as it is, it gives no more trouble to the 
University to accredit in this partial 
way, beyond a little more book-keeping ; 
and it serves as a strong stimulus tothe 
deficient departments to pull up to the 
level of the others. 

Besides the diploma of an accredited 
school, a candidate must bring a special 
recommendation from the principal in 
order to be exempt from examination. 
The conditions of recommendation to 
the University are understood to be 
more severe than those of graduation 
even from the best schools. Nor are 
principals likely to become lax in giving 
these recommendations, for the renewal 
of the accrediting depends not only 
upon the annual examination, but also, 
and as much, upon the record made in 
the University by the recommended 
graduates of the previous year. In 
one case a school lost its accredited 
rank through careless recommendations 
given by the principal. ‘Still farther to 
lessen the danger of a point’s being 
strained to*recommend a boy who 
deserves it in most respects but not in 
all, a principal is permitted since last 
year to recommend with exceptions, and 
the candidate is required to pass exam- 
ination on the excepted study only. 

Thus there has grown up a complete 
system of inspection, examination, and 
report upon the schools throughout the 
State, more guarded, and yet more flexi- 
ble and stimulating to the schools, than 
exists in any other State. Out of it has 
grown a supplementary system of visit- 
ing,— even where the formal examina- 
tion is not asked,— with advice and sug- 
gestion. This has come spontaneously 
into existencein the last three years, as 
an outcome of the cordiality of relation 
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the schools have come to hold toward 
the University, and the growing sense 
of dependence on its advice, and desire 
for its verdict as to their work. The 
University not only stands ready to visit 
and advise in the organization of a high 
school, or the possibility of bringing one 
to accredited grade in future, but makes 
it now its business to take the initiative 
in a systematic attempt to have knowl- 
edge of all the secondary schools of the 
State, to make direct acquaintance with 
all as opportunity offers, and to keep up 
a living relation between the university 
and high school stage of education. It 
was this visiting system that President 
Eliot, after examining its workings on 
his recent visit to California, adopted 
for the use of Harvard. 

In all this there is no assumption of 
authority, for it is purely voluntary. 
But in a spontaneous way, and by 
mutual consent, it supplies in a consid- 
erable degree that supervision of the 
schools from the universities, instead 
of from the public that Matthew Arnold 
says (in a very important article in the 
Century Magasine,) makes the lower 
schools of the Continent a/ive to the 
bottom, where those of America and 
England are dead. Its effect on the 
schools has been wonderful. Three 
were fully accredited the first year, 11 
this year, besides 20 partly accredited. 
In 1888 the privilege was extended to 
private schools, and seven of these are 
on the list, leaving 24 free high schools 
preparing fully or in part for college, 
where 8 years ago scarcely half a dozen 
made any attempt These numbers are 
small by those of the “approved” 
schools of Michigan,— 54, besides 37 in 
neighboring States, over which the 
Michigan University now extends the 
privilege ; but the system has been in op- 
eration almost twenty-two years there, 
nearly three times as long as in Califor- 
nia, and I judge that even before 1870 
secondary education had been better 
cared for in Michigan than here, where 
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it has been the Cinderella of the school 
system. 

The University test has supplied the 
schools a standard which they could not 
possibly have had in any other way, and 
the accrediting is earnestly sought, and 
teachers are sifted and changed with 
reference to it. It is not that the ex- 
emption from examination is so great a 
thing to obtain, for the boy or girl that 
deserves the exemption does not need 
to fear the examination; but that the 
accrediting fixes the status and merit of 
the school. Principals who know they 
are doing good work wish it attested to 
their trustees, and trustees suspect some- 
thing wrong when neighboring schools 
obtain the guarantee and their own does 
not seek it. To lose this certificate of 
what may be called standard high school 
rank, once gained, is a serious matter, 
and an instance has been known in 
which a great city high school reorgan- 
ized its force rather than meet such 
a discredit. Even political influence 
weakens in its power to uphold an 
incompetent teacher in face of it, for 
severe popular disapproval might be 
provoked by the loss of standing for the 
school. The University has nothing to 
say anywhere on the choice of teach- 
ers: it simply reports on the quality 
of the teaching when asked; and now 
that so many schools are accredited, it 
is impossible for the authorities of any 
prominent one to avoid asking. 

As an instance of the value attached 
this report, it was related to me that to 
when, some years ago, the school board 
of a small inland city was surprised by 
the University examiners with the in- 
formation that its little high school was 
the best on their list, and published the 
news with some elation, the examiners 
promptly received appeals and com- 
plaints from the large schools; and the 
little school was soon stripped of all its 
three teachers,—two called to larger po- 
sitions, one to opportunities for further 
study,— an unfortunate result for the 
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school itself, but in the line of the gen- 
eral advancement of education. In 
another case, a community was grudg- 
ingly supporting, by vote of a small 
majority, anew school, and by no means 
certain to maintain its thoroughly 
competent principal against a_ local 
favorite who wished the place. The 
school had not yet the advanced 
classes that would justify a request for 
accrediting, but some of its friends 
asked the University to send a represen- 
tative to visit and report on it on general 
principles. The University cordially 
responded to this, and to a later request 
for a speaker on a public day connected 
with the school; and the community, 
surprised and pleased to find the un- 


pretending little institution many of, 


them had thought scarcely worth foster- 
ing valued and praised by wise men 
from afar, gave in the next election 
their hearty support to school and prin- 
cipal, and shouldered cheerfully a con- 
siderable tax for a schoolhouse. 

In other cases, perhaps in many at 
the beginning, the visiting committees 
have doubtless met much antagonism 
and distrust toward the University ; but 
it has always disappeared on acquaint- 
ance with the reali character and work 
of the institution. Ten years ago it was 
no recommendation to school boards 
that a candidate held the University 
degree, and college graduates were not 
expected to make up the staff of a high 
school to any extent,—at least, not col- 
lege women. The regular path to high 
school positions in the cities was by pro- 
motion on account of success in gram- 
mar school work. Now, each year finds 
University graduates more and more 
sought, for high school positions espe- 
cially. 

Besides the use to teachers and com- 
munity, these visits from the Univer- 
sity and the sense of connection with 
it have an incalculable effect on the 
pupils. At that age a mere glimpse of 
something higher and beyond, of a pos- 
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sible attainment unthought of before, 
sometimes changes a life. President 
Angell says that this impulse given to 
the high schools goes down through all 
the lower grades, and imparts an aspira- 
tion and energy to the whole school 
system. The university, too, he points 
out, is bettered, not only by receiving 
more and better students, but also by 
being kept in touch with a large region 
of sociology that universities sometimes 
neglect. 

A second means of alliance with the 
schools is the appointment of a profes- 
sor of pedagogics,— whose special topic 
is school education. The University 
has been somewhat late in this, though 
such a department was remotely planned 
for here almost as soon as one existed 
anywhere in the country. In Eastern 
universities the pedagogical work con- 
cerns itself mainly with the scientific 
study of the subject ; but in State uni- 
versities a good deal of active relation 
with the lower schools is added to it. 
In the University of California this new 
department does not lessen the work of 
the visiting and examining committees, 
but supplements it. The professor of 
pedagogics is often sought as a speaker 
at teachers’ institutes ; and as there are 
fifty-three of these annually in Califor- 
nia a really heavy demand is likely to 
be made on him among them. His 
regular business in the University 
is with professional instruction,— not 
Normal School training, but still in- 
struction looking directly to the prepar- 
ation of the student for the work of a 
teacher or superintendent of education. 
This is properly graduate work. If the 
student takes part of his undergradu- 
ate course to prepare himself for the 
work of a teacher, it robs him oi that 
much time for the general education he 
will never have an uninterrupted chance 
to get again in his life. Just as much 
as a man or woman who desires to take 
the highest rank as a physician plans to 
give three years to professional work 
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after completing his college course, one 
who really appreciates the demands of 
the schoolroom should plan for a special 
training on as highalevel. Inno other 
way can the long-talked-of “ elevation 
of teaching to the rank of a profession ”’ 
take place. It isacherished hope, also, 
of students of common school educa- 
tion, to see school superintendencies, 
State, and county, and city, come to be 
regarded as callings peculiarly belong- 
ing to special students of educational 
affairs, and properly to be looked for- 
ward to by young men of ability when 
they seek advanced graduate training in 
the subject. If three years of graduate 
work, is hardly to be hoped for as a 
preliminary to a profession of so small 
emoluments, one year at least, might 
be urged on graduates who look to high 
school teaching Meanwhile, the Uni- 
versity authorities have judged it best 
to give instruction on common school 
education among undergraduate studies ; 
and certainly some knowledge of the 
subject belongs to what every educated 
person should know, 


Still another link between the two 
grades of education is in the special 
Teachers’ Courses that have for years 
been growing into more and more im- 
portance at Berkeley, until now Satur- 
day is largely given up to them, and 
considerable bodies of teachers from the 
neighboring cities and villages come in 
to one or another lecture or seminary, 
especially adapted for their uses. Some 
of this work is pedagogical in its nature, 
professors in one and another depart- 
ment giving instruction on the method 
of elementary teaching, each in his spe- 
cialty ; oftener they are the regular un- 
dergraduate work, so arranged that it 
can be followed in weekly classes. Some 
of the evening sessions of literary, scien- 
tific, or philosophical organizations are 
quite largely attended by listeners, or 
even members, from Oakland or San 
Francisco. 
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This is University Extension in all 
except that the students come to the 
classes instead of the classes going to 
them. Last year, regular Extension 
courses were begun in the two neigh- 
boring cities. 

University men everywhere differ as 
to the advisability of this Extension 
work, whose great advocate in this coun- 
try is the University of Pennsylvania. 
The English idea of taking to remote 
towns the opportunity for some real 
university work, which must be of a 
serious and systematic character, such 
as to rank up to a certain point with the 
work done in residence, is one thing, 
and the system of popular lectures to- 
ward which it easily degenerates among 
us is another. There is no question 
that the Extension lectures of the Uni- 
versity have been successful, as lectures. 
Last year there was an average attend- 
ance of 40 at lectures on historical and 
comparative English grammar, 40 in 
mathematics, 100 in ethics, 250 in his- 
tory (these in Los Angeles), and 4oo in 
Shakespeare criticism. Of these 830 
listeners, some 60 entered for examina- 
tion, and 39 passed, ahd received certif- 
icates, which entitled them to a certain 
amount of credit for undergraduate 
work, should they ever become students 
at Berkeley. A limited amount of home 
study is expected of those regular at- 
tendants upon the lectures who propose 
to pass examination, and each lecture is 
supplemented with questioning, explana- 
tion, and discussion,— sometimes the ex- 
aniination and criticism of papers,— so 
that to the fraction who take the course 
as real students its educational value is 
unquestionable. 

Whether these —about one tenth 
of the whole attendance in Oakland 
and San Francisco— might not have 
managed to hear the one lecture a 
week in Berkeley with as little trouble 
as it cost the lecturer to come to 
them may be questioned. As far as 
definite -educational results are con- 
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cerned, it is rather a large apparatus for 
comparatively small results. But there 
are other justifications for the work. 
For one thing, the lectures and classes 
in cities within easy reach of the Uni- 
versity are a test and a school for work 
in more distant ones. For another, they 
help to make the University known to 
the public. 

This is a motive the University of 
California — perhaps because of its Yale 
ancestry —has always looked on with 
caution. It savors of advertising meth- 
ods, and of the cheapening that befalls 
an institution of learning too anxious 
to be “known.” To be trying to show 
itself to the best advantage and plan- 
ning for public approval, is a danger- 
ous step toward losing that solid: and 
assured honesty that a university must 
have if anything on earth is to have it. 
Yet on the other hand, an American 
university, a private foundation scarcely 
less than a State one, depends upon the 
people ; and while it must not court their 
favor by any betrayal of their interests 
in the way of lowering standards, neith- 
er has it a right to too close a seclusion. 
To distribute its regular official state- 
ments and hold its books open to inspec- 
tion is not enough : in some way it must 
reach the people to give them knowl- 
edge of what it really is and is doing. 
How delicate and difficult a line of be- 
havior a university must draw to do this 
effectively, and yet sacrifice nothing of 
a sturdy reliance upon the fact of its 
work rather than the appearance, one 
may realize by watching the behavior of 
the various American universities in 
this respect,— Yale, Columbia, Johns 
Hopkins, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Chi- 
cago, say. Extension lectures, publica- 
tion of books and monographs, and pop- 
ular presentation of results through 
the press, are the legitimate and usual 
methods, and there is not one of them 
that is not liable to a certain degenera- 
tion in the way of trying to make a good 
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has kept itself very free from this sort 
of degeneration. It has been conserva- 
tive about issuing publications, in the 
absence of such important graduate 
work and research as might make these 
of unquestioned merit throughout the 
university world. It has been shy of the 
press, partly through unpleasant past 
experience. It carries this particular 
conservatism so far, indeed, as to amount 
to a neglect to take its real place in the 
eyes of the public. One finds in jour- 
nals where regular reports are given 
from the colleges of the country no 
mention of the'University of California, 
though institutions of perhaps one fifth 
the wealth and standing are heard from 
regularly. Books or magazines that 
publish popular articles on representa- 
tive colleges of the country receive no 
reminder from this one that it belongs 
in thenumber. The bent and tradition 
of the University seems therefore a 
guarantee that the Extension work will 
not be managed in an advertising spirit, 
nor carried to an excess. 


ITI. 


In closing these articles upon the 
State University, which have length- 
ened beyond my wish or intention, I 
must first make a few corrections. Two 
are as to small points of fact, which I 
take the time to mention only in the 
interest of accuracy. Mr. Willey did 
not, as I said, leave New York in 
advance of the first steamer to Panama 
and join it at New Orleans, but sailed 
from New York on that steamer, which 
started, with its four young clergymen, 
before the news of the discovery of gold. 
Doctor Durant did not die at the Berke 
ley Club, where he was to have spoken of 
the “Good Time Coming,” but was tak- 
en ill there, and died next day. A third 
error, which doubtless corrected itself 
to readers by its absurdity, was the care- 
less copying down of the number of 
tons of rock — 72,000 — removed from 
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the crest of Mount Hamilton to get 
standing room for the Observatory, as 
72!—asort of error that fairly flaunts in 
a writer’s face the temptation to say the 
printer did it. I'may have committed 
other inaccuracies ; but my attention has 
been called to no others. 

I have been criticised, however, for 
the statement that the University is 
“ weakest on the side of pure science,” 
and not unjustly, for the phrasing is 
misleading. The sentence occurs in a 
rather hasty and cursory glance over 
the present status of the University, 
which closes an article intended to be 
primarily a story of origins; but it should 
none the less have been more carefully 
worded. It was far from my meaning 
to say that the zvstruétion on this side 
is weak, or even less strong than in 
other directions. I have every reason 
to believe that some of the best work 
in the University is done in pure sci- 
ence. But the organization and equip- 
ment of the University are weak on this 
side. Certain subjects, indeed,— math- 
ematics, physics, and chemistry in 
especial — have full place in the sched- 
ules, a staff of teachers in proportion 
to other departments, excellent labora- 
tories, and adequate attention in every 
way; and this because they were 
regarded at the outset as supplying the 
theoretic basis on which several indus- 
trial sciences rest. Each of the three 
has in fact developed quite beyond this 
limited purport, and I was in error in 
saying that the College of Chemistry is 
given up to industrial chemistry : on the 
contrary, assaying, analysis of soils, and 
the like, are relegated to the Colleges 
of Mines and Agriculture, where they 
belong. 

These sciences, with astronomy, make 
up what I may call an “exact science” 
group, and the others, geology, mineral- 
ogy, zoology, physiology, botany, may 
be grouped for want of a better term 
as “natural history” sciences. The 
University forces are thus divided :-— 
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19 instructors, 35 courses 
of 48 
“ec 87 


ee 


Technical Science 
Exact Sciences. .......... 15 
Language and Literature. ..14 
Sociology and Philosophy ..10 


_ se 


Natural History Sciences.. 7 


22 
39 


17 


The largest force ina single branch is in 
Agriculture. Inthe Stanford Univer- 
sity, out of a faculty somewhat smaller, 
the technical sciences have I2 men, the 
exact science group Io, and the natural 
history group 9; with a good deal more 
provision of laboratories and museums 
than in Berkeley. Harvard, out of a 
faculty not twice as large as that of 
Berkeley, has more than three times 
as many men in natural history; and 
the Chicago University announcements 
also make that group of sciences prom- 
inent. Michigan University, however, 
gives them less place than is given 
here; and |] do not think that they 
have hitherto had much attention, on 
the whole, in systematized instruction 
in this country. The University of 
California is not so much behind other 
institutions in its provision for them, 
as behind its own in other departments. 
Two years ago, they had the services 
of but three men in the faculty. At 
present, their most serious disadvan- 
tage, which they share with all the sci- 
ences, except chemistry, outside of the 
technical courses is that the arrange- 
ment of courses tells somewhat against 
their election by students looking for- 
ward to a degree. As I have said, the 
system of “colleges ”’ fixed in the State 
constitution is somewhat cumbrous. It 
protects the University against any dan- 
gerous alteration of its general plan by 
legislatures, but it also makes it hard 
to keep the expanding and increasing 
courses free and flexible. The regents 
have now under consideration the estab- 
lishment of a new “college,” which 
would not be bound by any constitu- 
tional regulation, and could with entire 
freedom provide for all courses not other- 
wise provided for. Even now, by a com- 
bination of choice of courses, and of elec- 
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tion within each course, the-student has 
great freedom of choice in studies ; and 
if the arrangement now talked of be 
carried out, he will have as perfect free- 
dom as any but the most radical believ- 
ers in electives could ask. 

To summarize :—We have thus the 
University, built up of :— 

I. The College of California, a pio- 
neer classical college, created chiefly by 
New England men, largely under Yale 
influence, and now represented by the 
classical course of the College of Let- 
ters, and by a certain spirit of liberal 
learning throughout the institution. 

It. The Colleges of Agriculture, Me- 
chanic Arts, Mining, and Civil Engi- 
neering, making up a school of technol- 
ogy, established by Federal and State 
patronage, and expanded to a university 
by the adoption into itself of the clas- 
sical college. These have carried out 
their original purpose unaltered. 

III. The College of Chemistry, a sci- 
entific course added later by the legisla- 
ture without the definite technical pur- 
pose ; and the new courses, “ Literary” 
and “Letters and Political Science,” 
created by the regents nominally with- 
in the College of Letters. These rep- 
resent really the growth and expansion 
of the University, the branching of the 
trunk growing from the two roots. 

IV. The graduate and research work, 
now just beginning to rise to impor- 
tance ; and the several forms of out- 
reaching work. Thesealso are growths 
trom the University’s self. 

V. The four professional schools, 
and the Lick Astronomical Department, 
acquired by gift and by affiliation, situ- 
ated at some distance from Berkeley, 
and all except the Astronomical De- 
partment self-supporting. 

There is thus sketched out an almost 
complete university system: when the 
School of Design is added, no important 
department of learning except theologi- 
cal study will remain unprovided for. 
It is conceivable that some time the way 
will clear for a non-sectarian provision 
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for even this. As for the filling in of 
the outlines: — Within the colleges at 
Berkeley, the whole ground of practica- 
ble undergraduate study will be covered 
with a little more increase of force 
and adjustment of courses. If this were 
all, the increase of funds from the reg- 
ular sources would beenough to keep the 
University in the front rank in America. 
But a university now depends more on 
its graduate than its undergraduate 
work for its status; and there is no 
such thing as having a sufficient reve- 
nue for graduate work, for this has all 
the known and the knowable as its pro- 
vince. Besides this insatiable demand, 
there is need of a special endowment 
for the Observatory, not less than half 
a million, and of endowments for all the 
professional schools, and especially the 
medical. 

What will be the future of this uni- 
versity? It stands now fifth or sixth in 
wealth, seventh in numbers, of Ameri 
can universities. After his visit here 
last spring President Eliot, of Harvard, 
mentioned the University of California 
in a public address among “five leading 
American universities.” Melvil Dewey, 
State Librarian of New York, at a 
learned gathering, said that there would 
be ultimately four great university cen- 
ters in this country,—Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, Chicago, and the University 
of California. When such things are 
said by careful men at a distance, peo- 
ple at home must believe that the proph- 
ecy may be fulfilled. Whether it will 
be, time must show. It will take many 
years to show whether the Pacific 
center of university life will finally be 
at Berkeley or Palo Alto. Some ob- 
servers say that two really great uni 
versities cannot exist near together. 
The case of Oxford and Cambridge 
may be quoted to the contrary. In any 
case, the University of California has 
already set standards that can not be 
passed, except by a degree of attain- 
ment that will place the State very high 
in the world of learning. 

Milicent W. Shinn. 
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A PENINSULAR CENTENNIAL. I. 


VANCOUVER’S VISIT, IN 1792, TO THE BAY AND PENINSULA OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


NOTABLE, every way, was the incom- 
ing, that winter dusk in 1792, of the 
first foreign ship known to have entered 
the Bay of San Francisco, bearing, in 
the person of its distinguished com- 
mander, the forerunner of the Teuton 
civilization and empire which was to 
have its seat on the waters of this “mar 
medtteraneo.” 

Especially true is this tothat historical 
student who touches his material not as 
debris, to be sorted and labeled, but as 
clay, and this not of the brickmaker but 
of the sculptor, interpreting a thought 
not his own. 

The narrative runs easily. 

On April 1, 1791, the young Lieuten- 
ant George Vancouver, then but thirty- 
three years old, set sail in his sloop-of- 
war, Discovery, for a voyage of explora- 
tion in the Pacific seas, which he had 
twice visited as a member of Captain 
Cook’s party. 

After visiting and surveying portions 
of Australia and New Zealand he set 
out for the north-west coast of America. 

It was in April of 1792 that he sighted 
California, just south of Cape Mendo- 
cino. Two hundred and fourteen years 
had elapsed since his countryman Drake 
had visited these shores, taking posses. 
sion of them in the name of his queen, 
Elizabeth, and giving to them the name 
of New Albion, which Vancouver is 
careful always touse. Proceeding north- 
ward the young explorer surveyed the 
coast with minute care to a point north 
of the island now bearing his name, and 
whose insularity he was, I believe, the 
first to prove. It was exactly two hun- 
dred years after the discovery of the 
island by Juan de Fuca. 

Vancouver's work “formed the basis 


of all subsequent surveys.” Some broad 
lines ‘had remained to be drawn, others 
wholly re-drawn, and some amazing 
ones to be erased. Of these, notably, 
were the lines, drawn with some detail, 
of the mythical Straits of Anian, as- 
sumed to connect, on the latitude of the 
Great Lakes, the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, thus forming the water-way to 
Cathay which Columbus had sought just 
three hundred years before. Thus dis- 
solved the dream, sublimest in its results 
of all illusions of men, of three centu- 
ries. (Winsor, however, states that it 
lingered in some minds so late as 1806.) 

An international incident at Nootka 
Island gives color to Vancouver’s sub- 
sequent visit to the Spanish settlement. 
At that place he met Sefior Quadra, with 
whom he attempted a solution of certain 
problems concerning territorial and 
trading rights claimed by Spain. Their 
negotiations reached no conclusion oth- 
er than a reference of the whole matter 
to a convention of their governments ; 
but in this intercourse, that were so 
easily productive of animosities, was 
begun a generous friendship which was 
afterward so to advantage the one and 
embarrass the other. 

And now on November 15, 1792, the 
Discovery rounded Point Reyes, and 
came into view of the broad sweep of 
coast line fronting the Farallon Islands, 
and long known as the Port of San 
Francisco. 

In this open bay, or bight, several in- 
dentations were observable, one of which 
the young explorer knew to open into 
the newly found San Francisco Bay. 

That this noblest of American har- 
bors should have remained so long un- 
discovered —assuming that it is not 
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the “convenient and fit harborough ”’ in 
which Drake careened his ship —is one 
of the remarkable facts of Western his- 
tory. Drake was for a month in the 
outer port, or its near vicinity, and Vis- 
caino seems to have anchored there. 

The long concealment of the great bay 
may be due to man’s inadvertence, or, as 
Padre Palou affirmed, to the gracious 
advertence of God in answer to the 
prayers of St. Francis of Assisi, for 
whom the divine hand had veiled the 
gateway—possibly and literally in fog— 
until the fullness of the times. 

The times were full when in 1769 the 
nameless deer hunters of Portola’s party, 
of which Palou was a member, from the 
summit of the Santa Morena hills dis- 
covered the great “ dvaza de mer.” 

But on this winter day no eye of Euro- 
pean—if Drake’s had not—had rested 
upon these noble waters. 

On this memorable evening a mount- 
ed courier kept watch at the Heads, tor 
the coming of the English ship had been 
announced. Her sail was seen in the 
twilight ; the courier hastened to the 
Presidio. One of the two small cannons 
was loaded, and as, in the deepened 
dusk, the Discovery passed by she was 
saluted ; the comandante not having, as 
on a later occasion, to send on board the 
visiting ship to borrow the needed pow- 
der. 

Sailing past the Presidio, without ob- 
serving it, the sloop dropped anchor in 
a cove clearly identified as that of Yerba 
Buena. This cove is now wholly effaced, 
being filled in and forming the water- 
front and much of the wholesale quarter 
of San Francisco. Vancouver’s journal 
of the next day reads :— 

“Thursday morning, Nov. 15, we dis- 
covered our anchorage to be in a most 
excellent small bay. The herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep grazing on the 
surrounding hills were a sight we had 
long been strangers to, and brought to 
our minds many pleasing reflections. 
These indicated that the residence of 
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their proprietors could not be far re- 
mote, though we could perceive neither 
inhabitants nor habitations.” 

Vancouver was not without his pres- 
cience of the future of the bay; but 
how hardly could he have pictured on 
the mud-flats and sand-hills of this cove , 
in this remote land the great English- 
speaking city that fronts the British 
warship that anchors there now! So 
late as 1833 this marsh and the barren 
hills above it remained as he saw them. 
At that date “there was not a single in- 
habitant of what is now known as the 
city and county of San Francisco, out- 
side of the Presidio and the Mission.” 
(Davis: “ Sixty Years in California.’’) 

His journal continues: “ On hoisting 
the colors at sunrise a gun was fired, and 
a little time afterward several’ people 
were seen on horseback, coming from 
behind the hills down to the beach, who 
waved their hats and made other signals 
for a boat, which was immediately sent 
to the shore, and on its return I was fav- 
ored with the good company of a priest 
of the order of St. Francisco, and a ser- 
geant in the Spanish army.” This ser- 
geant, wearing perhaps the leather armor 
then and there in use, was the doughty 
Amador,a Miles Standish of these West- 
ern Pilgrims, whose sword effectively 
aided the crucifix of the padres in their 
dealings with the uncircumcised. 

The greetings of the father and the 
sergeant were most cordial, the former 
declaring that it “ would be conferring 
on them all a peculiar obligation to al- 
low them to. be serviceable,” and the 
Sergeant announcing that, “in the ab- 
sence of the commandant, he was direct- 
ed to render us every accommodation 
the settlement could afford.” “ We at- 
tended them on shore after breakfast, 
when they embraced the earliest oppor- 
tunity of proving that their friendly ex- 
pressions were not empty professions, 
by presenting me with a very fine ox, a 
sheep, and some excellent vegetables. 
The good friar, after pointing out the 
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most convenient spot for procuring 
wood and water, and repeating the hos- 
pitable offers he had before made in the 
name of the Fathers of the Franciscan 
Order, returned to the Mission of St. 
Francisco, which we understood was at 
no great distance.” “ We amused our- 
selves with shooting a few quails on the 
adjacent hills, and in the afternoon re- 
turned on board to partake of the ex- 
cellent repast which had been supplied 
by our hospitable friends. While we 
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were thus pleasantly engaged, our boat 
brought off Father Antonio Danti and 
Senr. Don Heamegildo Sal, an ensign 
of the Spanish army and commandant 
of the port.” 

The hospitable expressions of these 
guests were as warm as those of the 
earlier visitors. In order that his guest 
might be the more readily served by 
him, the comandante desired Vancouv- 
er to change his place of anchorage to 
the cove before the Presidio. That there 

















'MAP OF SAN FRANCISCO ENTRANCE, 


TRACED FROM THE 


MAP ACCOMPANYING 


VANCOUVER’S JOURNAL, 


1 This map was doubtless made by Vancouver on his 
first visit, in 1792, although probably corrected on his 
later visits. It apparently was drawn from the ship's 
deck at the second anchorage, a drawing of Yerba Buena 
Cove being added from observations taken at the first 
anchorage. Vancouver seems to have been, very prop- 
erly, kept in ignorance by the Spanish authorities of the 
explorations of Ayala in 1775 and those of Anza in the 
following year, Ayala — whose vessel, the San Carlos, 
was, the writer assumes, ‘‘ the first ship that ever passed 
explored the bay to the 
Of the 
region included in his map, however, Vancouver's lines 
are more accurate than any of the nearly contemporary 
ones. 


the pillared passage,”’ ( Hittell) 
mouths of the Sacramento and San Joaquin. 


were diplomatic as well as hospitable 
reasons for this request, may be inferred. 
In the secluded cove of Yerba Buena 
the English commander could too read- 
ily send out exploring parties by land 
and water. 

In compliance with the request of the 
comandante, and guided by a pilot sent 
by him, the Discovery worked its way 
ina S. and S. W. gale to what is known 
as the Outer Harbor. It is called the 
“usual place of anchorage” and La 
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Perouse, on the map sent to his govern- 
ment several years before, so indicated 
it by an anchor. It may here be re- 
marked that this map has been claimed 
to have been drawn from hydrographic 
surveys made by his engineers, sent 
by La Perouse from Monterey for this 
purpose. If this were so, then they and 
not Vancouver’s party would be the first 
Europeans to have visited the bay. But, 
aside from other evidence, the evidence 
of the map seems to me conclusive 
against such supposition. It is evidently 
drawn from mere visual observations, 
and is absurdly inaccurate,—running, 
for instance, the San Mateo and Santa 
Clara coast line due east, leaving the 
waters at the extremity of the bay to 
break at the foot of Mount Diablo! 

Arrived at this new anchorage, they 
observed their courteous host standing 
in the driving rain, “for the purpose of 
instantly affording us any assistance in 
his power to supply. A message to this 
effect was brought by three of the na- 
tive Indians, who came in acanoe of the 
country.” These canoes, or da/sas,were 
about ten feet in length and three or 
four in breadth. They are described as 
“ constructed of rushes [tules] and dried 
grass, of a long, broad leaf, made into 
rolls the length of the canoe, the thick- 
ness in the middle, and regularly taper- 
ing to each end.” Frail and shallow as 
they were, Vancouver found the natives 
crossing the bay in them in even quite 
rough weather. They were propelled 
“by long, double-bladed paddles, like 
those used by the Esquimaux.”’ 

A tent was now pitched on the shore, 
wells were dug, and a “ party employed 
in procuring fuel from small, bushy 
holly-leafed oaks, the only trees fit for 
our purpose.” 

The Journal continues: ‘‘ While en- 
gaged in allotting to our people their 
different employments, some saddled 
horses arrived from the commandant, 
with a very cordial invitation to his 
habitation, which was accepted by my- 
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self and several of the officers.” “We 
soon arrived at the Presidio, which was 
not more than a mile from our landing 
place. Its wall, which fronted the har- 
bor, was visible from the ships; but 
instead of the city or town, whose lights 
we had so anxiously looked for on the 
night of our arrival, we were conducted 
into a spacious, verdant plain, sur- 
rounded by hills on every side, except 
that which fronted the port.” The city 
of San Francisco, which in its spreading 
has obliterated hills, valleys, and shore- 
lines, is creeping over this pretty circle 
of hills. But at present much of it 
remains as Vancouver saw it, although 
nearly or quite denuded of trees.’ 

“The only object of human industry 
which presented itself,” the narrator 
continues, “ was a square area, whose 
sides were about two hundred yards in 
length, [Sal, in his official description, 
gives the length as one hundred and 
twenty yards,] inclosed in a mud wall 
resembling a pound for cattle. Above 
its wall the thatched roofs of their low, 
small houses just made their appear- 
ance.”” This wall, one side of which 
was unfinished, was “about fourteen 
feet high and five feet in breadth, and 
was first formed by uprights and hori- 
zontal rafters of large timber, between 
which dried sod and moistened earth 
had been pressed as close and as hard 
as possible ; after which the whole was 
cased with earth, made into a sort of 
mud-plaster, which gave it the appear- 
ance of durability.’”” The observant cap- 
tain remarked the sufficient strength of 
this wall against any assault of the 
natiyes. He could also observe — much 
to the chagrin of the governor, on the 
latter official’s learning of the English 
commander’s visit—how utterly preg- 
nable the walls would be to cannon shot. 

Entering the enclosure by the only 


1The ‘‘ bushy holly-leaved oak” mentioned above, 
is the Quercus agrifolia, for wh:ch identification and 
others I am indebted to Professor Edward Lee Greene 
of the University of California. 
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gate, which was on the seaward side, 
the visitors saw an open square around 
which were arranged the various build- 
ings. Fronting the gateway was the 
chapel, white-washed with lime made 
from sea shells. “On the left of the 
church was the commandant’s house, 
consisting, I believe, of two rooms and 
a closet only, which were divided by 
massy walls.” In Sal’s plan, accompany- 
ing hw official descrip*ion, this house 
stands on the western s de of the square, 
the chape] on the southern side. This 
is of interest to note, as there are now 
standing in the Presidio grounds four 
adobe buildings on two sides of the open 
square in front of the officers’ quarters. 
This is presumably the open space of 
the Presidio of Vancouver’s account. 
One of these adobes stands in the same 
position relative to the square that the 
commandant’s residence, in which the 
explorer was entertained, stood. Is this 
adobe the building made historical as the 
first on our bay, and possibly in Califor- 
nia, to shelter one of the race destined 
to “ possess the land”? 

It were gratifying so to consider it. 
But a measurement of the present struct- 
ure, kindly furnished by General Gra- 
ham, now commanding the Presidio, 
shows concluslvely that it cannot have 
been the same building as that described 
by Sal, unless afterwards altered great- 
ly. The dimensions given by Sal were 
(reduced from varas to feet) 10234 x 1634 
feet. The present building is 44 feet 
by 30. 

And that the buildings now standing 
are not a part of the original structures 
seems certain, from descriptions of the 
latter in the early part of the century, in 
which they are declared to be in a “ most 
ruinous state.” Adobe ruins in such an 
exposed place soon disappear. Farnham, 
in 1840, states that the Presidio build- 
ings formed two sides of a square, as 
the present buildings do, and that the 
commandant’s house and the chapel 
stood where the two larger adobes now 
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stand. I presume these are the same 
buildings, and date back, therefore, to 
pre-American days,—although Wilkes, 
in the year following Farnham’s visit, 
describes the buildings as in great dis- 
repair. Probably, therefore, the only 
physical link of man’s making that con- 
nects the San Francisco of 1792 with 
that of 1892, our own modern with the 
alien, and, in type, medieval civilization, 
is the chapel of the Mission Dolores, 
afterwards to be mentioned. 

To resume Vancouver’s description of 
his host’s residence: “ The windows, 
which were cut in the front wall and 
look into the square, were entirely desti- 
tute of glass, or any other defence that 
does not at the same time exclude the 
light.” “The floor was of the native 
soil, raised about three feet from its ori- 
ginal level not even reduced to 
an even surface. The roof was covered 
with flags and rushes [Sal, writing a few 
days later, says it was tiled]; the walls 
on the inside had once been white- 
washed ; the furniture consisted of a 
very sparing assortment of the most in- 
dispensable articles of the rudest fashion 
and of the meanest kind, and ill accorded 
with the ideas we had conceived of the 
sumptuous manner in which the Span- 
iards live on this side of the globe.” 

On entering the main apartment, about 
30 x 14 feet in size, the cultured English- 
man found his hostess “decently dressed, 
and seated cross-legged on a mat, ona 
small, square, wooden platform, raised 
three or four inches from the ground.” 
With their mother were three children 
whose “decorous and pleasing behavior 
was really admirable.” One of these 
children, Dofia Josefa Sal, was, in 1873, 
I believe, a guest of Mr. R. C. Hopkins 
in San Francisco. 

After partaking of some refreshment 
served by the sefiora, whom he invited 
with her husband to dine with him on 
the vessel, the commander withdrew to 
inspect, with his too indulgent host, the 
ordnance of this great port, which proved 
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to be but two small cannon. Of these 
brass six-pounders one stood on a rotten 
carriage in front of the Presidio, and the 
other, mounted on a log, lay out on what 
is now called Fort Point. 

There were some rude carts at the 
Presidio which Sal tendered to his guest, 
to use in conveying the wood to the 
shore. They must have been sufficiently 
primitive, for they were declined as “‘ by 
no means so well calculated as the mis- 
erable straw canoes for the service.” 

“Thus,” writes the first English vis- 
itor, “‘at the expense of very little ex. 
amination, altho not without much dis- 
appointment, was our curiosity satisfied 
concerning the Spanish town and settle- 
ment of San Francisco. Instead of seeing 
a country tolerably well inhabited and 
far advanced in civilization, if we except 
its natural pastures, the flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle, there is not an ob- 
ject to indicate the most remote connec- 
tion with any European or other civil- 
ized nation.” 

At dinner on ship-board, Vancouver 
entertained, with the comandante and 
wife and their party, one of the padres, 
who gave his host an urgent invitation 
to visit the Mission. 

On the next day, Sunday, Vancouver, 
in company with Mr. Menzies and some 
of the officers, rode out to the Mission, 
now in the midst of the city, but then 
lying, a village in itself, near the laguna, 
named for the dolores of Mary, as the 
Mission itself commemorated, in its 
name, the dolores of St. Francis of As- 
sissi. The very site of this Lake of Sor- 
rows is doubtfully identified, so much 
has the topography of the vicinity been 
changed. 

The buildings of the Mission were 
similar in style and material to those of 
the Presidio, but “ more finished, better 
contrived ; were larger and much more 
cleanly.” 

The disposition of the buildings is not 
clear to the writer from Vancouver's 
description. “ The buildings of the Mis- 
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sion formed two sides of a quadrangle 
only,” he states. But one of these sides 
seems to have been a quadrangle itself, 
a “small, oblong square, the side of the 
church composing one end, near which 
were the apartments of the fathers.” 
They were so placed as to guard the 
only entrance to the square, around 
which were the quarters, for their toil 
and living, of the unmarried women and 
girls. These were, Vancouver states, 
“in a state of conversion to the Roman 
Catholic persuasion.” It is to be hoped 
that they were as obedient to the spirit- 
ual counsels of the Church as they were 
to its temporal authority. That author- 
ity was quite absolute. They were, by 
“various encouragements and _allure- 
ments” (of which, some years later, at 
least, musketry was one) led to enter 
this square, taking all the cloistral vows 
but that of celibacy. Indeed, the place 
was a training school for wives. When 
“they marry, which is greatly encour- 
aged, they retire from the tui- 
tion of the fathers to the huts of their 
husbands.” 

This tuition included manual training, 
especially the carding, spinning, and 
weaving of blankets. The latter was 
done in looms, “tolerably well-con- 
trived,” made by the natives under the 
fathers’ direction. Others of their male 
wards the fathers taught in husbandry. 
Then or later the rich slopes of San 
Bruno and San Mateo were in grain, 
their hills pastured with the mission 
herds. 

Captain Vancouver is informed by 
Spanish gentlemen with whom he con- 
versed, “that the uniformly mild and 
kind-hearted disposition of this religious 
order has never failed to attach to their 
interests the affections of the natives.” 
The contemporary records, however, do 
not assure us of uniform mildness in 
the administration of the fathers of San 
Francisco. Governor Borica, in his in- 
vestigation in 1797, found authenticated 
instances of great cruelty and a common 
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lack of humanity in the treatment, es- 
pecially of recalcitrant natives. In 1795 
he states there were “ two hundred and 
three cases of death, and two hundred 
of flight.” 

In respect to this one may say it 
would take great constancy, as well as 
initial purity of benevolence, to keep a 
perfectly mild heart to the creatures 
they sought to raise. Excepting the 
inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego and of 
Van Diemen’s Land, “they were,” says 
Vancouver, “certainly a race of the 
most miserable beings possessing the 
faculty of human reason [ ever saw.” 
Ugly and stupid, their faces were “ de- 
void of sensibility or the least expres- 
sion.” They seem not only to have been 
insensible to the kindness shown them, 
(certainly by the revered Palou,) but to 
have commonly abused it by low crafti- 
ness. 

Vancouver regarded the safety of the 
fathers, protected by but three or four 
soldiers from the Presidio, as in great 
peril. This the fathers were not un- 
mindful of, and affirmed that the deten- 
tion of the marriageable women, “the 
dearest object of affection amongst 
these Indians,” was a prudential ne- 
cessity. They were hostages for the 
good behavior of the men. 

Near the Mission buildings was the 
Indian village, said to contain six hun- 
dred persons. Their huts were arranged 
along narrow and filthy lanes, and were 
constructed of willow and other stakes, 
‘driven into the earth in a circular 
manner, the upper ends of which, being 
small and pliable, were brought nearly 
to join at the top in the center of the 
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circle.” ‘Thinner twigs of the like 
species are horizontally interwoven be- 
tween the uprights, forming a species 
of basket work about ten or twelve feet 
high.” “The entrance is by a small 
hole close to the ground.” “ The whole 
is covered over with a thick thatch of 
dried grass and rushes.” 

“Close by stood the church, which 
for its magnitude, architecture, and in- 
ternal decoration, did great credit to the 
constructors of it.” This was the third 
structure used as chapel at the Mission, 
and is the one now standing, venerable 
trysting place of the faiths of two cen- 
turies. The first rude sod hut of 1776 
had been soon abandoned, and one 
‘made of wood and thatched with flags” 
[Palou] built. The present structure 
was raised, over its chest of Saints’ 
bones and other relics, in 1782. 

Having inspected the mission grounds 
the visitors were invited to dine with 
the fathers. “ The hospitable behavior 
of our new friends amply compensated 
for the homely manner in which dinner 
was served.” This was of beef, mutton, 
fish, fowls, and vegetables. 

Learning of the mission at Santa 
Clara, “at a distance of 18 leagues,” they 
accepted the offer of Senr. Sal to pro- 
vide horses for an expedition thither. 

This offer, made possibly in the glow 
of post-prandial wine, was immediately 
regretted by those tendering it. The 
very interesting personal narrative of 
Vancouver of this visit—the first pene- 
tration by an alien into this dark half- 
continent—with the personal and diplo- 
matic infelicities arising from it, will 
require another paper for treatment. 

William H. McDougal. 




































Walk in Autumn. 





A LAST WALK IN AUTUMN. 


But yesterday the summer still was here. 

A sky of cloudless blue, a little thin, 
O’erarched a world gone color-mad, wherein 
Each tree and bush and vine, or far or near, 
Flamed royal scarlet, gold, and bronze,—save where 
A restful note amid that restless scene, 
Steadfast and grave and still, an evergreen 
Aspired heavenwards, as though in prayer. 
From the still surface of each lake and stream, 
Veiling the glory of its borrowed dyes 

Palely arose a shimmering blue haze. 

The earth was lovely as a poet’s dream, 

Fair as an eremite’s foretaste of paradise — 

O past delight! O vanished golden days! 





A day has passed, and lo! the world is old. 

Gray clouds fleet past across dim somber skies. 
The brown and beggared earth all mutely lies 
Naked and shivering with grief and cold; 

Rent is her purple garment, trod in the mold. 

The bare, black trees their withered branches raise, 
Harps whereupon the wailing west wind plays 
“ Z’envot” unto a story that is told. 

Yet has the scene a strange charm of its own. 

The breath of dying leaves, the misty lines 

Of crimson and dull orange in the west, 

The strong rush of the wind with raindrops sown,— 
The soul their kindred burden half divines, 

Of joy in pain, and yearning vague unrest. 
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MEXICAN 





Ir will probably never be known at 
what period in the history of our race 
man first made objects of clay. In the 
very dawn of intellect his own tracks, 
or those of animals in the mud, may 
have suggested to him that other forms 
could be made o the same material. It 
required no exalted reasoning powers to 
conclude that ‘f the heat of the sun 
would harden objects clay, that a 
greater heat would produce a greater 
hardness. It isno wonder then that we 
find the production of pottery among 
the first, if not the very first manufac- 
ture inthe world. As similar articles 
of this manufacture appear among 
widely separated, and so far as we know 
totally unconnected peoples, so also each 
nation or race has developed peculiari- 
ties of its own,and some of these among 
the Mexicans is the purpose of this 
paper to briefly describe. The ordinary 
domestic utensils are made on every 
hacienda and in every hamlet over the 
whole country, while in the towns are 
large factories which turn out vast 
quantities of articles in daily use among 
all classes of people. As a rule there 
is nothing distinctive in this ware, or in 
any way differing from that found all 
over the world. The Mexican o//a of 
today is identical with the water jars of 
all tropical countries, as far back as we 
have any knowledge from pictured rep- 
resentations or pre-historic ruins. In 
most cases there is little attempt at art 
either in form or decoration. But as 
might be expected among so many 
workers, one occasionally develops an 
original idea of his own, or improves 
upon those of his fellows, so that in the 
course of generations new and distinct- 
ive forms have arisen in different locali- 
ties, and in some instances have attained 
to a high degree of art. 


Mexican Art in Clay. 
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IN CLAY. 


Guadalajara, the second city of the 
republic, easily takes first rank in really 
artistic work inclay. There is founda pe- 
culiar clay not known elsewhere, of a very 
fine texture, of a sweetish taste, and 
when wet, of a peculiarly pleasant odor. 
The artisans are true descendants of the 
Aztecs, and may truly be called a race 
of potters; it having been the custom 
for hundreds of years for the son to fol- 
low the calling of his father, and thus 
many have attained to great skill in its 
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GUADALAJARA. 


manufacture, while here and there one 
reaches the dignity of a real artist. The 
pottery as a wholeis called by the natives 
“la losa fria de Guadalajara,” “the 
cold pottery of Guadalajara,” from the 
use to which most of it is put, that of 
cooling water,— an item of great impor- 
tance in a country where ice is almost 
unknown. It is all soft-baked, without 
glaze, but highly polished, and afterward 
varnished with a preparation of a pecu- 
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DPOLORES HIDALGO, 


liar silver-bearing clay. The natural 
color of the clay when dry is a light 
gray or ashes of roses, but is often col- 
ored a deep rich red or an intense black 
by a*process known only to themselves. 
The finer specimens are often elaborate- 
ly; decorated in many quaint designs in 
gold, silver, and bright colors, the effect 
of which is very striking. 

Many of the forms are strikingly 
beautiful, and when we consider that 
dextrous fingers and a few little wooden 
paddles are the only tools used, the 
result is wonderful. One class of work- 
men confine themselves entirely to fig- 
ures, animal and human, singly or in 
groups, representing the occupations, 
customs, and dress of every class of 
society. Many of these figures are first- 
class works of art; the pose, expression, 
and absolute faithfulness in every detail, 
are truly remarkable, and if produced 
in marble or bronze would be the won- 
der of the world. 

Occasionally one among the multi- 
tude of artisans will develop wonderful 
artistic ability. Such an one is Jesus 
Marie Panduro, whose remarkable talent 
in modeling busts of his visitors, “while 
you wait,” has become celebrated far 
and wide. He seldom requires more 
than one sitting of about thirty minutes, 
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and generally completes your bust with 
every feature and expression so perfect 
as to excite universal admiration, in one 
hour. For this work of art he used to 
charge one dollar. Perhaps ncreasing 
fame may have increased his price. 

No inducement has hitherto been 
sufficient to take him from the city 
where he was born. Even President 
Diaz could not prevail on him to visit 
the New Orleans Exhibition and there 
practice his art. I understand efforts 
are now being made to include him in 
the Mexican exhibit at the Columbian 
Exposition. 

Other districts produce wares pos- 
sessing distinctive features, such as the 
Guadalupe, made in the mountains near 
Cuatillan, which is_ profusely orna- 
mented with figures of the Virgin, and 
of the roses which sprang from the 
naked rock at the apparition of the 
angel to Juan Diego. It is in great 
demand at the festa grande in honor of 
the Virgin of Guadalupe, and is used in 
drinking water from the holy well, and 
in transporting it to he homes of those 
residing at a distance. 

The Dolores—Hidalgo ware has no 
marked peculiarities, but is much sought 
after because it is made at “the place 
which must forever remain famous above 
all others as the cradle of Mexican in- 
dependence.” The patriot-priest him- 
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GUADALAJARA,— A ROSE JAR. 


























GUADALAJARA,—GUADALUPE WARE, 


self was superintending a factory of 
this ware at Dolores, when called to lead 
in the beginning of the struggle against 
Spanish tyranny which resulted years 
afterward in Mexican independence. 
From a scientific point of view the 
most interesting articles of clay are 
those called Iridescent. There is noth- 
ing peculiar in the structure of this 
ware itself; its beauty and rarity arecon- 
fined to the glaze, the secret of which is 
said to be confined toa single family. 
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It is usually found in small round or 
rectangular plaques, but may sometimes 
be obtained in the form of small vases 
and pitchers. This is one of the lost 
arts of the old world strangely preserved 
inthe new. Fragments exhumed from 
Spanish ruins centuries old are found 
to possess the peculiar and beautiful 
luster of the recent production. 

Charles Dudley Warner, in speaking 
of this ware, says: “The luster is the 
true Saracenic, Alhambra, or Gubbio 
luster ; the rea_ iridescence, shimmer- 
ing, shifting colors in changing lights, 
ruby, green, blue. The luster seems to 
be metallic, of copper, and the effect 
produced by subjecting the ware to an 
exceedingly high temperature, a firing 
so fierce that the clay is apparently dis- 
integrated, and has lost its ringing 
quality.” 

Good specimens of this art are rare, 
and the unsuspecting tourist is often 
imposed upon with articles colored with 
cheap pigments and then varnished. 

Another very interesting and beauti- 
ful class of work may with propriety be 
mentioned in this connection. Although 
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of a different material, it is often mis- 
taken by the hasty observer for the clay 
figures mentioned above. It is known 
in the country as figuras de trapo. The 

name literally translated “ rag figures,” 
gives an entirely erroneous impression 
of the character of these beautiful little 
puppets. The artisans of this class of 
work are Indians, and nothing could 
better illustrate their marvelous imita- 
tive faculty. The materials used are a 
viscid gum, similar to crude rubber, 
and a hard black wax, mixed in suitable 
proportions to render it rigid when cold, 
but retaining sufficient flexibility to al- 
low considerable bending without inju- 
ry; an obvious advantage over similar 
work of wax alone. These figures are 
usually very small, not more than four 
to ten inches high, though they may 
sometimes be obtained of more preten- 
tious size. Even the smallest specimens 
are modeled with the most lifelike accu- 
racy in the minutest details; even the 
finger nails are perfectly distinct. 

The modeling completed, glass eyes 
are inserted, and the entire body covered 
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with cloth of fine texture, and of a color 
to represent different shades of the hu- 
man skin. This cloth fits as tight as the 
skin, so that every detail of the model is 
as distinct and lifelike as before. The 
figure is then costumed, conforming in 
the minutest particulars in material and 
style of dress with the original of the 
type it is intended to represent. The 
subjects represented cover a wide range, 
and include all classes of artisans and 
laborers at their work, women engaged 
in their various domestic occupations, 
priests, gentlemen on horseback, bull 
fights, etc. This work is entirely pe- 
culiar to these people. 

Whatever may be said of the devel- 
opment of high art in Mexico, there is 
probably no nation in the world among 
whom the true artistic sense is so gener- 
ally diffused, especially among the low 
er classes. In proof of which, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing, may be cited the 
beautiful work done with gold, silver, 
leather, feathers, straw, wood, and stone, 
by perfectly illiterate artisans, and with 
the simplest and crudest tools. 

E. P. Bancroft. 
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Point Lobos. 


POINT ,LOBOS. 







ABOVE the sea the crags rose wild and 
gray ; 
And in their chasms dashed the foam- 
ing tide ; 
Before us stretched the waters dark 
and wide ; 
And on the breakers dim and heavy lay 
The deepening mists; the headlands 
stretched away 
Steep and precipitous, on either side ; 
Shrill in the windy roar a sea-gull cried, 
And dipped his snowy pinions in the spray. 
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The slender column of Cathedral Spire 
Pierced the dark skies; back from the shore the 
breeze 
Stirred the light mosses hanging from the trees; 
The waters foamed and billowed, mounting higher 
On the great rocky walls and in the caves 
Hollowed by thundering footsteps of the waves. 
Woods. 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


FoR many years Congress has been 
behindhand with its work. The evil 
increases with the growth of the nation. 
The reason whereof, in brief, is the fail- 
ure of that great body to keep up with 
the progress of the age, and use the 
same adaptation of means to ends which 
is characteristic of the American peo- 
ple in the management of private busi- 
ness. Always controlled by a majority 
of lawyers’ who carry their professional 
habits into the legislature,— Congress 
reveres precedent, believes in “stare 
decisis,” complicates its rules of prac- 
tice, abhors innovation, spends its time 
in hair-splitting arguments over points 
of order and in partisan contentions, in- 
sisting above all things in running its 
timeworn machinery in the old groove, 
regardless of its want of parallelism 
with the needs of the people. So, with 
the exception of the regular appropria- 
tion bills, it accomplishes less and less 
of its proper work year by year. It has 
become a vast and costly engine whose 
apparent object is “how not to do it.” 
Lubricated with sand instead of oil, its 
power is exhausted by the friction. It 
is the weak point in the federal system, 
as the State legislatures are in our State 
systems. If it be so impotent to trans- 
act the business of sixty-three million 
people, what but a radical and thorough 
reform of its methods will enable it (even 
if its material be greatly improved) to 
supply the needs of our coming one hun- 
dred millions ? 


WorK OF THE LAstT SESSION. 


During the first session of the 52d 
Congress bills were introduced in the 
House of Representatives as follows :— 


1Out of the 335 Representatives in the 52d Congress, 
212 are lawyers, and in the Senate 65 out of 88 belong 


to that profession. 
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REFORM. 


Private pension bills (notwithstanding the ex- 

istence of 64 general pension laws.... ...1,927 
Private claims and relief bills, including a 

large number >f old war claims (aggregat- 

ing $900,000,000), also several hundred 

bills for ‘‘removing the charge of deser- 

tion from persons seeking pensions........ 5,531 
Local bills, for public buildings ar 1 improve- 

ments, bridges, etc., including a large Dis- 


trict of Columbia and Indian business.... 15045 
NE GH. 6s eveccrcccensonuis kadwee's 1,201 
Piso rin to eee er ncaa acne a ala ane eo 9, 704 


Exclusive of appropriation, committee, and Senate 
bills. 


Out of this vast chaos of attempted 
legislation the House passed :— 


Private pension bills....... denne dot 151 
Bills removing charges of desertion Cie wee 48 
CR tesccssacns sik Sea RISE. Mean 4! 
Public and local bills....... Csseesceesceces 220 
PEE EE sissies ietiinmaiiwoomne. CB 
During the same session there were 
introduced in the Senate :— y 
Private pension Bille « ...cccce co ceccee 713 
Relief and claims, ‘‘ removals of change of de- 
eertion,” war Glades, G66... ...s000600000. 1,418 


Local bills, for public buildings, bridges, {n- 
dian, and District of Columbia affairs.... = 715 
GRINNED WHE, o0 666 sn n5é codcnveredmcdasas 549 


eer errr ee Tee ee Troe 35395 
Exclusive of committee and House bills. 
Of these there passed the Senate 707. 
That is, the House passed 4% per cent 
of all the measures brought before it, 
and the Senate 20 per cent. 


Laws ACTUALLY PASSED. 


But when it comes to bills passed by 
both Houses, and signed by the Presi- 
dent, the result is almost farcically small, 
for the House passed of Senate bills 


GE. 60 tecinneacicdenentagopnrnae 120 
And the Senate passed of House 
Bc dcttvrnersecncsecesemenee’ 314 


Total which reached the President, » 434 
Less 2 vetoes... .......+. 2 





Total laws actually passed..... 432 
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Or only 3% per cent of all the bills in- 
troduced in both Houses!? 


llhe record of bills introduced compared with laws 
passed at the 49th, soth, and 51st Congresses is as fol- 
lows 
49TH CONGRESS, 
House bills and joint resolutions introduced 
‘ ‘ passed House.. 
Senate.. 
became laws... 
Senate bills and joint resolutions introduced 
: passed Senate, 
House. 
“ “ became laws... 


Che public acts were 
private 


Total, being 9 per cent of bills introduced... 
Whereof 71 per cent were private legislation. 
50TH CONGRESS. 
House bills and joint resolutions introduced. 
passed House.. 
oe 3: 
became laws... 
Senate ome and joint resolutions introduced. . 
‘ a passed Senate. 
House 
became laws. . . 


The public acts were. . 


‘ private 
otal, being 10 6-10 per cent of bills introduced. 
Whereof 69 per cent were private legislation. 


51ST CONGRESS 


House ame and joint resolutions introduced 
‘ passed House. 
™ " _ Senate. . 


became laws... 
Senate _ and joint resolutions introduced 
passed Senate.. 
House. . 
became laws... 


Ihe public acts were 
private acts passed were 


Total, being 11 per cent of bills introduced. 
Whereof 72 per cent were private legislation. 
From these figures we deduce :— 
1st. That neither House is capable, as at present 
organized, of transacting more than an average of about 
ten per cent of the business brought before it. 
2d. ‘That seventy all the business done 
is in the interest of individuals and not of the public. 
3d. That the Senate, the smaller body, attends to 
business much more House. The 
Senate during the three Congressess passed 88 per cent 
of the House only 


passed 53 per cent of the Senate bills. 


per cent of 


closely than the 


House bills reaching it, while the 
The recent ses- 
sion of the 52d Congress shows a still greater ineffi- 


ciency of the House ; it being a presidential year, and 


the two Houses politically at variance. 
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That the machinery of both bodies 
while in general session is to blame for 
this meager result is evident, from the 
fact that though 11 of the 58 House 
committees were silent, the remaining 
47 reported no less than 2,602 bills, 
whereof only 460 passed the House, and 
312 became laws ; and in the Senate 37 
committees out of 49 reported on 1,452 
bills, of which 709 were passed, and only 
120 became laws. 

Now let us see what this paltry 
amount of actual public service has cost 
the nation. 


Cost OF ‘THE SENATE. 
$440,000 
45,000 


Pay of 88 Senators, at $5,000 each 

Mileage of same 

Pay of 230 employees (nearly these to 
ench Senate {) oo... cscs cccccss sine 

One half pay of 32 Capitol Police...... 

One half cost of preparing Congressional 
Directory 

One half cost of Congressional printing 

One half salaries of 55 persons employed 
in Congressional Library 

One half cost of books for Library 

One half cost of contingent expenses of 


316,609 
19,400 


600 
522,600 


21,300 
5,500 


2,000 
Horses and carriages for employees, etc. 4,620 


$1,377,629 


Cost oF tHE HOUSE. 


Pay of 335 members at $5,000 each. . . .. $1,720,000 

Mileage of same 

Pay of 314 employees (nearly one to each 
RN Wis ca cicenssdewcawccs 

One half pay of Capitol Police 

One half cost of Congressional Directory 

One half cost Congressional printing.. .. 

One half salaries in Congress Library. .. 

One half cost of books for Library 

One half contingent expenses of do ... 

Horses and carriages 


379,336 
19,400 
600 
522,600 
21,500 
5,500 
2,000 
4,975 


$2,790,911 
The first session of the 52d Congress 
occupied 187 working days. 


The Senate cost per day..... 
The Senate cost per hour (4-hour session) 


1,828 
The Senate cost per minute........ 
The Senate cost per word spoken (at 140 


words per minute)........2...06 


Cost per day of each Senator 
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The House cost perday..... ......-++- $14,924 
The House cost per hour (4-hour session) 3,731 
The House cost per minute........ -s+- 62 
The House cost per word spoken (at 140 

words per minute). .......+. sees see 44 
Cost per day of each Representative. ... 83,30 
Average cost of each of the 432 laws 

enacted at session...........-.++-++- $9,649 


Tolerably expensive to the nation, 
when more than half the statutes relate 
to sums representing a mere fraction 
of the cost of enacting them! This 
reminds one of the battle of Hilton 
Head, where the government expended 
$100,000 for each rebel killed ! 

Such is the Herculean club provided 
by the American people for enforcing 
their sovereign will, but which is used 
mainly to kill flies ! 

It is related that Jethro of old visited 
his son-in-law Moses when in the height 
of his power. He found him distracted 
with the work of adjudicating alone all 
the causes of three millions of people. 
He advised him to appoint subordinate 
magistrates, who should judge the peo- 
ple by thousands, hundreds, and tens, 
reserving only the great matters for 
himself. Moses had the good sense to 
adopt this advice, and thereafter the 
small litigants received prompt atten- 
tion, while he had ample time to attend 
to the great cases, with which alone the 
supreme power should be expected to 
occupy itself. 

Said the French prime-minister Tur- 
got to Louis XVI. “Sire, your Majesty 
should govern like God, only by general 
laws.” 

Cannot the American Congress, which 
has sole charge of all the great matters 
of 63,000,000 of people, profitably adopt 
the advice of Jethro and Turgot? Is 
it not evident to every reader of the 
Record, that it has for many years 
been burdened with ten times the load 
it can carry, and that the first thing to 
be done to increase its efficiency is to 
provide other means for transacting the 


great mass of private and local business 
VoL. XX— 54. 
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which it now finds it impossible to 
handle, while the attempt involves 
great injury to private claimants from 
delay, as well as to the public from the 
consequent neglect of public business? 


PRIVATE LEGISLATION. 


On comparing the immense number 
of private bills introduced at every ses- 
sion with the small proportionate num- 
ber of general bills, one perceives that 
Congress has become the resort of 
thousands of claimants, who, if their 
demands are just, are grievously op- 
pressed by the necessity of going to 
Washington with their proofs and wit- 
nesses, session after session, instead of 
having a remedy within their home dis- 
tricts, as all other litigants have; also 
by the interminable delays and heavy 
expenses unavoidable in every case: and 
if their claims be false or fraudulent, a 
legislative body has none of the usual 
judicial machinery wherewith to pro- 
tect the government. Moreover the 
continual and all pervading presence of 
these claimants, with their army of 
lobby agents, swarming all over the 
Capitol, following the members to their 
lodgings, and persistently worrying 
them with their solicitations, must ren- 
der the lives of Congressmen intoler- 
able, except as to those who are willing 
to work for private interests for a con- 
sideration. Judging by the multitude of 
these bills fathered by certain members 
(as many as 185 each having been in- 
troduced by two Representatives this 
session, and an average of 21 being 
offered by each member of the House) ; 
judging also by the heavy commissions 
always paid to somebody by the claim- 
ants, and by the evident reluctance 
to turn over the whole business to the 
judiciary ; appearances do indicate cor- 
rupt motives as the inspiration of the 
present conditions. But this charge 
fails when, notwithstanding the thou- 
sands of bills, the vast committee work, 
the night sessions to consider their re- 
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ports, and the opportunity for log rolling, 
so very few of these bills become laws. 
Only 240 such bills passed the last 
House, including pensions, out of 6458 
introduced and 1540 reported. It fol- 
lows that the majority of the claims are 
very old, and would long ago have been 
outlawed, if any statute of limitation ap- 
plied to them. In fact, one bill was 
passed this session to pay the descend- 
ants of a Revolutionary officer some $600 
of his salary, earned 112 yearsago! A 
bill was introduced at the same session 
to indemnify the owners of the ship Cad- 
mus for their loss incurred by bringing 
La Fayette to the United States in 1824. 
Probably that bill has danced attend- 
ance every session for sixty-eight years. 
All of the enormous war claims now on 
the files are of course thirty years old. 
Many a poor man like McGarrahan has 
spent the best part of his life in vainly 
hanging about the Capitol. Many a 
little Miss Flite has become a pauper 
and lunatic with the “ hope deferred that 
maketh the heart sick.’’ Why is all this? 
Is the great United States government 
so tyrannical as to be always robbing and 
defrauding individualsand corporations? 
Is it so dishonest as to refuse payment 
of hundreds of millions to suffering 
creditors, generation after generation ? 
Or is the Treasury latch-string so easily 
pulled as to be a constant temptation to 
rogues and speculators ? 


PRIVATE BUSINESS UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


Now the Constitution separates the 
great powers of government into the 
three well-known divisions, but unfor- 
tunately not so clearly as do Some of 
the newer State constitutions. Had it 
contained the clause,—‘“ No person 
charged with the exercise of power 
properly belonging to one of these de- 
partments shall exercise any function 
appertaining to either of the others,” 
would it not be evident that the judicial 
function of ascertaining the facts and 
applying the law or administering equity 
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to claims against the government does 
not appertain to the legislature? Yet 
the entire separation of the three func- 
tions was the undoubted intention of 
the Federal Constitution. Why then 
is not this whole business sent to the 
courts, where it properly belongs ? Why 
is not the statute of limitations made 
applicable to claims against the govern- 
ment as well as to private suits? Why 
is it necessary to wait till claimants and 
witnesses are all dead and perfect proof 
unattainable, before even a hearing can 
be had? What nonsense to expect a 
committee to do justice when all the 
evidence is er parte, consists mainly of 
affidavits which would be ruled out as 
evidence in court, when there are no 
attorneys or witnesses for the govern- 
ment, no cross examinations possible, 
and the committee has not time to get 
at the merits of one tenth of the cases 
before it ? 


THE Court or CLAIMS. 


Brought by its intolerable pressure to 
seek escape from this burden, Congress 
about forty years ago began to perceive 
that the old theory that the State can- 
not be sued (coroilary to the English 
maxim, “The King can do no wrong”’) 
would be “more honored in the breach 


1 Moreover, inthe eighteen specifications of the pow 
ers entrusted to Congress the only words at all bearing 
upon this subject are in clause 1,— conferring the power 
‘*to pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States” ; and in 
clause 18, ‘‘ to make all laws which shall be necessary or 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers."’ 
But paying debts is one thing, and the judicial inquiry 
into the merits and amounts of claims is a very differ- 
ent one. They differ as widely as the trial of a cause, 
and the satisfaction of the judgment. And _ it must be 
a lively imagination that can confound the benefit to 
individuals through private legislation with the general 
welfare of the people who are taxed to pay these ap 
propriations. Whatright, then, has Congress to devote 
two thirds of its work to the investigation of relief bills, 
when the Constitution (Art. III, Sec. 2) expressly 
provides that ‘the judicial power shall extend 
to controversies to which the United States shall be a 
party’? Is not every one of the thousands of claims 
always before Congress controvertible, and is not the 
United States the party defendant to them all ? 
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than in the observance”’ in our country. 
It therefore established the Court of 
Claims in 1855, but with very limited 
powers. Amendments followed. In 
1883, the “Bowman Act” was passed, 
whose first section reads as follows :— 

Sec. 1. When a claim or matter is pending 
before any committee of the Senate or House of 
Representatives, or before either House of Congress, 
which involves the investigation and determination 
of facts, the committee or House may cause the 
same, with the vouchers, papers, proofs and docu- 
ments pertaining thereto, to be transmitted to the 
Court of Claims of the United States, and the same 
shall be proceeded in under such rules as the Court 
may adopt. When the facts shall have been found 
the Court shall not enter judgment thereon, but 
shall report the same to the committee or House by 
which the case was transmitted for ts considera- 
tion. 

This law limited the jurisdiction of 
the Court to claims which had been first 
filed with Congress, and these could not 
reach the Court until that tardy body, 
or some committee thereof, had seen 
fit to take up the matter ; probably after 
many years.’ After the report upon the 
facts by the Court, which had under this 
act no jurisdiction in law or equity, nor 
power to render judgment, the com- 
mittee or House, after another tedious 
delay, mzght sometime report a bill, 
which again mzgh¢t sometime be passed! 
What a lawyer’s contrivance to avoid 
doing business, while ruining a claimant 
by delays and expenses! 

This ‘‘Bowman Act,” therefore, af- 
forded little relief to anybody. So in 
1887, the “Tucker Act” was enacted, 
which authorized suits to be com- 
menced, not only in the Court of Claims, 
but also in the United States District 
Courts, everywhere, on all claims 
founded upon the Constitution or any 
law of Congress, except for pensions ; 
or upon any regulation of the Executive 
Departments, or upon any contract, 

1Thus at the recent session the La Abra Mining 
Company's case was sent to the Court, after twenty 
years on the files, and learned speeches enough to oc- 
cupy several days in the Senate ; and the Sibley Tent 
case was so referred thirty years after it was first filed 
with Congress. 
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expressed or implied, with the Federal 
government, or for damages in cases not 
sounding in tort; in respect to which 
claim the party would be entitled to 
redress against the United States, either 
ina court of Law, Equity, or Admiralty, 
if the United States were suable, (ex- 
cept war claims, or claims previously 
rejected or reported on adversely by any 
court, department, or commission). All 
such suits to be commenced within six 
years after the cause of action accrues. 
No jury allowed in any case. Actions 
to be brought by petition. United 
States attorneys to accept service, and 
defend the United States. Proceedings 
to be governed by existing law. No 
judgment by default to be rendered. 
Appeals allowed as in other cases. 
Judgment to be reported to Congress, 
whose sole duty is to pay it. 

Yet within five years after the passage 
of this act, we find no less than 6,931 
claim and relief bills on the files of the 
two Houses! Evidently, the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts must be still further 
enlarged, so as to include war and all 
other “relief” claims, and thus relieve 
Congress entirely from the whole pri- 
vate calendar, except the payment of 
final judgments. Howcan this be done? 


REMEDY. 


Ist. 


Make the six-year limitation ex- 
tend to all claims against the govern- 
ment, of every name and nature. 


2nd. Authorize suits to be brought 
against the United States in Law, 
Equity, or Admiralty, in every Federal 
court, by claimants residing in’ their 
several districts, for all money claims, 
with usual right of appeal, but without 
right of jury trial. All judgments to be 
reported to Congress for payment. 

3rd. Indefinitely postpone all claims, 
relief and private pension bills now be- 
fore either House. 

4th. Pass a joint resolution to the 
effect that no claims for relief or indem- 
nification will thereafter be entertained 
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by Congress, except in the form of final 
judgments of the United States courts, 
and that no petition for a pension will 
be granted by Congress. Already 64 
general pension laws exist ; undoubted- 
ly as many more will be passed as may 
be necessary to cover all cases, at least 
while pensioners cast votes ! 

5th. Pass such general laws as may 
be necessary for the adjudication of 
“corrections in military record,” “ re- 
moving charges of desertion,” restora- 
tion of military rank, etc., by a military 
board in the War office, and by a similar 
naval board for naval cases, in the office 
of the Secretary of the Navy. 

And after the passage of such joint 
resolution let every attempt to introduce 
a private bill in either House be firmly 
held to be out of order. 

The evil thus sought to be eradicated 
is of long standing, and has been of 
slow but sure growth. Like a cancer, 
it has fastened itself upon every fiber of 


Congressional life, which it now threat- 
ens to destroy. The painless remedies 
have all failed. The knife must now be 
used, to cut it out by the roots, how- 
ever severe the shock to that time-hon- 


ored, horse-in-the-mill routine, which 
dreads all change, as if it involved a 
dynamite bomb or a gasoline stove. 
When Congress once wills it there will 
easily be found a way to rid itself of the 
fatal incubus of private legislation. Who 
will have the courage to inaugurate this 
reform ? 
DistrRicT OF COLUMBIA. 


The Constitution provides that Con- 
gress shall have power “to exercise ex- 
clusive legislation in all cases whatso- 
ever’’ over the District -of Columbia. 
Accordingly, Rule X XVI. of the House 
sets apart the second and fourth Mon- 
days in each month for the consideration 
of District of Columbia bills. That is, 
to the affairs of that little 64 square 
miles, with their 260,000 population, is 
conceded one thirteenth as much of the 
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time of Congress as to the 44 States and 
6 Territories, with their 63,000,000 of 
people! The result is that the whole 
335 Representatives and 88 Senators, 
sitting at an expense of $22,238 per day, 
have during the late session devoted 
$311,332 of the nation’s money (being 
their expenses for fourteen days) in per- 
forming the duties of aCommon Council 
to that district. For this work no mem- 
ber of Congress, except perhaps a few 
of the older ones, is fitted, owing to lack 
of residence, and the consequent want of 
familiarity with local affairs. Yet the 
work must be done, no matter what na- 
tional matters may claim attention, or 
the local administration must stop. No 
less than 72 House bills and 137 Senate 
bills were reported during the recent 
session by their respective committees 
on the District of Columbia, besides 
many other bills introduced but not re- 
ported. Is it not an edifying spectacle 
to behold our great Congress, with its 
423 Solons and their 544 employees, 
(nearly a full regiment strong,) intent 
upon regulating street cars, garbage, 
sewerage, police, street widening, and 
all the minutiz of city government, 
while a thousand national measures must 
be shelved meanwhile? Is there not 
some way of relieving that great body of 
this duty ? Would it be deemed an eva- 
sion of the Constitution for Congress to 
create a legislative commission, as it 
already has an executive one, and itself 
appoint the members from local resi- 
dents, making them responsible to the 
appointing power for all their acts? 
Would not this be “ exercising exclusive 
legislation,” though indirectly ? If not, 
then why not submit to the State legis- 
latures a Constitutional amendment, re- 
leasing Congress from this work, and 
providing ordinary self-government for 
the district aud city? There ought to 
be no difficulty in securing the adoption 
of such an amendment, to which there 
could be no reasonable opposition, but 
which wouid in some degree diminish 
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expenditure, and would promote the ef- 

ficiency of Congress in great matters by 

relieving it of a large amount of petty 

drudgery. 
INDIAN LEGISLATION. 

It would surprise many voters to learn * 
how disproportionate an amount of Con- 
gressional time, labor, and expenditure 
of public funds, is devoted to our remain- 
ing 250,000 Indians, comparatively with 
the great mass of the people. During 
the recent session the House Committee 
on Indian Affairs reported 46 bills, and 
the Senate committee reported 66, while 
the regular expenditure on Indians for 
several years past has averaged about 
$7,500,000 per annum. Besides this, the 
last session appropriated $478,000 for the 
payment of Indian depredation claims ; 
and the 51st Congress paid over $8,000,- 
ooo for the purchase of Indian lands. It 
is to be hoped that the recent change of 
policy, in dividing lands in severalty and 
educating the Indians to take care of 
themselves and for citizenship, will 
gradually eliminate this vexatious and 
costly department from Congressional 
duty. Is it not an anomaly, that after all 
the enormous expenditures of a century, 
and notwithstanding the wealth of many 
tribes in lands, or the proceeds of land 
sales in the Treasury, the white and 
black industry of the country must still 
contribute $30 per annum towards the 
living expenses of each Indian ? 


DILATORY METHODS. 


Come we now briefly to consider some 
of the obstacles to the dispatch of bus- 
iness interposed by the hide-bound tra- 
ditions, rules, and customs, of Congress. 

Professor Woodrow Wilson, in his ex- 
cellent work on Congressional Govern- 
ment, has clearly pointed out the defect 
of our committee system as compared 
with the cabinet government of Britain. 
He has also shown the futility of our 
methods in giving expression to the will 
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of the party in power. But as to the first 
point, it is very doubtful whether the 
British system could be made conform- 
able tothe American Constitution, even 
if amended so as to admit Cabinet offi- 
cers to the floor of the House. And if 
it could, it is tolerably certain that 
though our committee system may be 
improved, it will never be supplanted. 
As to his second point, the fact is that 
notwithstanding all our hue and cry 
about party, the questions that now 
divide the two great parties are so few, 
that they do not affect one per cent of 
the measures that come before Con- 
gress. Were it not for the necessity of 
party work for party support, party 
opinions would be hardly recognizable 
among the motives, or as affecting the 
usefulness, of any conscientious mem- 

er. Unfortunately, the short term sys- 
tem interpenetrates all our institutions. ~ 
It is one of our sacrifices to continued 
liberty. The only remedy for its in- 
conveniences is the re-election of ex- 
perienced men ; and this involves much 
mere party work on the floor of Con- 
gress. The House and the Senate must 
therefore always be the arenas for party 
discussions ; and at least half the time 
and much more than half the brain- 
work must be spent in a war of words 
which is entirely useless, so far as busi- 
ness is concerned. “’T is true, ’t is pity ; 
pity ‘tis, tis true.” The delays and 
neglects of important measures thus oc- 
casioned are remediless. But there are 
several other matters wherein plain 
common sense could profitably replace 
traditional red tape, to the great increase 
of the efficiency of Congress. 


ELectric VoTInG MACHINERY. 


During the recent session, the roll 
was called in the House 224 times, and 


in the Senate 77 times. Each call in 
the House must occupy half an hour, 
including the second call for names not 
answering the first, at a cost of $1,865, 
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or $417,760 for the session. In the Sen- 
ate, at ten minutes for each call, the 
total cost was $23,485 or $441,245 for 
both Houses. The 112 hours thus lost 
in the House equal 28 sessions of four 
hours each, or more than one month’s 


working days out of the 187 days of the , 


session ; nearly one seventh of the whole 
time! In the Senate the time thus lost 
was three days. How many bills could 
have been passed, how many labored 
speeches delivered in that time? Or 
how much could the session have been 
shortened, thus evading the sickness 
among the members caused by the hot 
and unhealthy summer air of Washing- 
ton? 

Now the Capitol has already an ex- 
tensive electric lighting apparatus, and 
a staff of electricians to run it. A few 
thousand dollars would lay two wires 
from each member’s desk toa dial at 
the clerk’s desk. Two buttons, one for 
“ Aye,” one for “ No,” in a little box of 
which each member would carry the 


only key, would be safe in the member’s 


control. Sheets of paper printed with 
the names, on which the clerk would 
have to inscribe only the question voted 
on, would receive the indelible and ab- 
solutely correct impression of each 
man’s vote, in parallel columns for ayes 
and noes,—all in a few seconds,—and 
there would be no corrections to make 
next morning, as now continually hap- 
pens. 

But this saving is not all. Excepting 
in unimportant matters on which there 
is NO opposition, it is now almost always 
necessary to have three divisions on 
every question. First by w2va voce or 
rising vote, which generally shows no 
quorum voting. Second, by tellers, 
which obliges every member to leave 
his seat, and march between the tellers 
to be counted. No quorum again, but 
plenty o confusion. Third, by yeas 
and nays. These preliminary votes re- 
quire at least a quarter of an hour addi- 
tional, thus increasing by fifty per cent 
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the above quoted waste of time and 
money. But all this would be saved by 
the constant use of the electrical ma- 
chine. Last, but not least, the filibuster 
would be deprived of his most effective 
weapon, and the majority be less em- 
barrassed in expressing its will. 

Again, a great source of the continued 
noise in the House is the clapping of 
hands as a signal for the pages. A 
third button at each desk, or one button 
for each row of desks, could communi- 
cate with a bell board in the lobby, such 
as is used in hotels, placed opposite the 
pages’ benches. By using a small bell, 
which would be heard by the boys but 
not in the House, the present noisy 
signals would be entirely abated. 

Moreover, this mode of voting would 
oblige members to keep their seats, at 
least during divisions, and would avoid 
the confusion incident to a count by 
tellers. By its use business would 
move on smoothly and rapidly, and be- 
ing therefore continuously interesting, 
would command a quieter House. But 
it is not in human nature to keep one’s 
seat and be quiet, during the frequent 
and long monotony of roll call. 

Representative Oates, of Alabama, 
early in the recent session, introduced 
a resolution of inquiry as to this method 
of voting and its cost, which was, of 
course, buried in the Committee on 
Rules. Yet if Father Holman had ever 
given his economic thought to the sub- 
ject, slave as he is to precedent, he 
would long ago have worked for its 
adoption. The failure to introduce it 
must be due either to the inability of 
silurian stupidity to grasp a new idea, 
or toa corrupt adherence to those fili- 
bustering methods which enable de- 
signing and tricky politicians to defeat 
the will of the majority. Or else it 
must be from the same lack of practical 
common sense which, session after ses- 
sion, leaves an open cesspool under the 
Supreme Court room, and allows bad 
ventilation and defective plumbing to 
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cause any quantity of sickness and sev- 
eral deaths among the members of 
every Congress. This is only one of 
many particulars in which the Congres- 
sional atmosphere beclouds the reason 
of members. Is it not time to inscribe 
over the door, “‘ Who enters here leaves 
common sense behind ” ? 


BILLS FROM THE OTHER HOUSE. 


It strikes the reader of the Record 


with astonishment and indignation to. 


perceive the enormous waste of time, 
money, and committee work resulting 
from the neglect of each House, espe- 
cially the lower one, to act promptly up- 
on the bills which have passed the other. 
Our figures show that at the recent ses- 
sion the Senate passed only 314 out of 
the 460 bills that passed the House, 
while the latter passed but 120 out of 
709 that passed the Senate. A similar 
result characterizes every Congress, 
notwithstanding that if the bills could 


only reach consideration the chances 
are that all but a very few would be 
approved by the other House, perhaps 


with occasional amendments. This is 
another great cause of delay. Frequent- 
ly a bill has passed one House or each 
House alternately, several times, yet 
never reached consideration in the other 
during any one Congress. Does it oc- 
cur to the Congressional mind that 
more work is accomplished by finish- 
ing what is already half done than by 
attempting something new ? 

This waste would be largely saved if 
the rules of each House were to require, 
first, the immediate consideration, re- 
gardless of other business, of all billsfrom 
the other ; or, if reference to commit- 
tees were deemed necessary, then such 
reference to be under standing instruc- 
tions compelling reports thereon within 
five days; further time to be granted 
only by special vote of the House. 
Second, all such bills when reported to 
have the right of way at the close of 
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every morning hour over all other busi- 
ness until disposed of. This simple 
change in the rules, if enforced, would 
have doubled the number of laws enact- 
ed by the last session, and of the three 
previous Congresses the business would 
have increased about 40 per cent. 


OBJECTIONS. 


What would become of the lawyers in 
Congress, as in court, if they were to be 
deprived of their palladium, the right to 
everlastingly “object,” and to have 
their objections respected, regardless of 
any reason for making them or of the 
injury they cause to the business in 
hand? If other rules act as sand in the 
machinery, these are the gravel stones 
which cause almost hourly stoppages. 
None of the present methods’are more 
arbitrary, tyrannical, destructive of the 
power of the majority, or fatal to the 
transaction of business. There should 
be zo “ unanimous consent ’’ required in 
any deliberative body, in which the ma- 
jority ought always to govern. There 
would not be in Congress, if the great 
object of its rules were not to give the 
control to the minority. Such a rule 
gives an absolute veto power to each 
man over the action of the House, and 
it is almost sure to be used with fatal 
effect by some enemy of a measure, or 
of its advocate, or by one or more of 
those born idiots who are crazy to keep 
their names before the public, by eter- 
nally objecting to the consideration of 
other men’s ideas, when they have none 
of theirown. The yeas and nays can- 
not be demanded except by one fifth of 
the members present. The rules can- 
not be suspended except seconded by a 
majority vote. Why should the vital 
question of “ consideration ” be handed 
over to the single control of every crank 
and malignant in the House, instead of 
requiring objections to be seconded by 
a majority of the members present ? 

As the rules stand now, all reported 
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bills go on the calendars, to be consid- 
ered, with some exceptions, only in the 
order of the dates of filing, and of course 
not in the order of their respective im- 
portance. As the bills are far too 
numerous to be reached in this order 
before the end of the session, the only 
mode of procuring action upon any 
measure is to ask unanimous consent 
for its present’ consideration. If the 
majority should decline such action no 
fault could be found; but why each 
member should have the power to forbid 
it, is what no business man can find 
out. Of course, such objections pro- 
voke retaliation, and as all great meas- 
ures are the most obnoxious to the 
chronic objector, this rule is largely re- 
sponsible for the terrible procrastina- 
tion which always attends action there- 
on, well as for the mouse-like 


ae 
as 


progeny of the Congressional mountain. 
Only 4% per cent of the bills presented 
passed the House last session, and what 
great measure is included among these ? 


ABSENCE. 


“ Noquorum,” “ No quorum,” is the 
continual cry after the first or second 
month of every session. So many of 
the men who have sold their time to the 
public at $5,000 per annum each, and 
mileage, for five months’ work, are al- 
ways absent “by unanimous consent,” 
(generally given that they may devote 
their time to “important business” of 
their own,) that not enough are left to 
transact the public business. The ex- 
tent to which this evil has grown has 
made it a national scandal. What scenes 
did it cause in the 51st Congress! What 
a continual embarrassment during the 
last session 

The indexes of the last Record show 
347 leaves of absence granted to the 
335 members of the House, all “on ac- 
count of important business,” aggregat- 
ing 2,144 days, besides 176 leaves on ac- 
count of sickness. In fact, there were 
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only 91 members who were never on 
the absent list for one or other of these 
causes, while some of the delinquents 
were excused two, three, and even eight 
times apiece! As shown above, the daily 
cost to the nation of the service of each 
Representative is $83.30. At this rate, 
thesum abstracted from the Treasury by 
those “business’’ absentees amounted 
to $176,929, to which economist Hol- 
man’s attention is likewise invited. We 
also respectfully suggest to that influen- 
tial gentleman the propriety of enfor- 
cing the rule requiring constant attend- 
ance, by refusing all leaves of absence on 
“business,” except on deduction from 
pay of $83.00 per day during the long 
session, and double that sum during the 
short session. If men cannot spare the 
time they sell to the government from 
their own affairs, they should not accept 
office. But if they do, they should re- 
imburse the government for the loss it 
sustains by the abstracticn of their time. 
The absences in the Senate were about 
as numerous, proportionately, as in the 
House, but these were not indexed in 
the Record. 

But the loss of the cost of service 
not rendered is not the only loss to the 
nation caused by absentees. During 
the last session there were 36 calls of 
the House to ascertaina quorum. At 
$1,865 each, these aggregated an addi- 
tional loss of $67,140. At 36 meetings 
business was suspended or adjournments 
anticipated forlackofaquorum. There 
was seldom a quorum at the Friday night 
sessions, often not half a quorum. Ow- 
ing to the heat of the summer months 
at Washington aggravating the unsani- 
tary cond'tion of the Capitol, sickness 
is largely responsible for absences dur- 
ing the latter part of the session ; yet it 
would be amusing, if it were not so in- 
jurious, to observe that leaves on account 
of business continue to be even then 
unanimously granted, often by houses 
so thin as to barely command aquorum. 
Members of Congress are by the Con- 
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stitution exempt from &rrest in civil 
cases, and from responsibility elsewhere 
for utterances in their places. Are they 
also exempt from the obligations of 
common honesty? This would seem to 
be their opinion as to a large proportion 
of their political action, as well as to this 
matter of absence and to its correlative 
infamy, 


THE PAIRING SYSTEM, 


Which seems to have been designed for 
the double purpose of facilitating the 
absence of members (while drawing gov- 
ernment pay) and of dodging responsi- 
bility for votes that might afterwards 
prove troublesome in their records. The 
pairing theory is that the passage of no 
bill can be affected by the loss of equal 
votes from both sides ; and the utterly 
false presumption is, that party votes 
decide all questions. While therefore 
all pairs are effected between members 
of opposite parties, it results in practice 
that as hardly one per cent of the busi- 
ness is decided by strict party votes, so 
both votes in every pair would, if pres- 
ent, often be cast on the same side. No 
remark is more common than, “I am 
paired with Mr. -———; I do not know 
how he would vote if present, therefore 
I withhold my vote.’” Moreover, the 
pairs double the number of silent votes 
caused by absence, making it generally 
very difficult to get a quorum of active 
votes on any question, and often neces- 
sitating several divisions. Again, the 
pairs are generally made for the week or 
ten days leave of the absent party, dur- 
ing which fifty questions may be voted 
on, not one of them partisan or foreseen, 
so that no calculation of the effect upon 
business can be made by the persons 
pairing. Yet this farcical bargain is 
made the constant excuse for not voting, 
even on questions of adjournment, or of 
order, or reference of bills, or on dila- 
tory or filibustering motions. Of course, 
the fate of many a bill would be differ- 
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ent if all parties were present, or no 
pairs were allowed. 

This practice should be entirely abol- 
ished in both Houses. Absence should 
incur the loss of the absentee’s vote, as 
well as a heavy fine. When constituents 
are made to suffer by intrusting their 
interests toa man who refuses to attend 
to them, they will not be likely to re-elect 
him. As it is now, there are too few 
readers of the Record, and the press is 
too indifferent to matters of detail in 
Congress for the voters to know much 
about the movements of their Repre- 
sentative, or whether he is discharging 
his duty or not. 


S1zE oF COMMITTEES. 


Would it not be a sensible improve- 
ment if the number of members placed 
on standing and select committees in 
both Houses should be so reduced that 
no man should have more than one com- 
mittee to attend to? At present all the 
Representatives are placed on at least 


two committees each, and each Senator 
on four. The results of this are that 
some of the committees do nothing. A 
large committee is a temptation to ab- 
sence, for the delinquent is apt to feel 
that there will surely be a quorum with- 
out him. The hours of different com- 
mittee meetings must sometimes clash. 
The conscientious discharge of duty at 
the meeting of the House and at one 
committee is work enough for one day, 
especially in view of the years and in- 
firmities of men who are middle-aged or 
old, and of sedentary habits, many of 
them sickly, and whose health is seri- 
ously exposed to the bad air, the excite- 
ments, the climate, and the often un- 
avoidable overwork, of Congressional 
life. Except in a few of the busiest 
committees, where subdivision must be 
resorted to, the number of five or seven 
is more effective than the present fa- 
vorite fifteen. Members of a small com- 
mittee are more easily got together, are 
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more punctual, feel more responsibility 
and take more interest in the work from 
which they know they cannot be spared. 


EuLOoGIES OF DECEASED MEMBERS 


A well meant but unsupported effort 
was made early at the last session by 
Representative Enloe of Tennessee, to 
avoid the interruption of business caused 
by devoting an entire day to the deliv- 
ery of eulogies on every decedent mem- 
ber, by holding such services on Sun- 
days. 

During the 51st Congress the deaths 
of fifteen members caused the loss of 
twenty-four days in adjournments and 
eulogies. At the ratio of cost of the 
present House of $14,924 per day, these 
ceremonies involved a loss of $358,176, 
besides an average week’s absence at 
each death of at least seven members, 
and their expenses as funeral commit- 
tees, which would aggregate about $100- 
ooo more. To this is always added the 


publication of the addresses in a book at 


government expense. So that, all told, 
the present cost to the nation of each 
death (besides the $5,000 or so voted to 
the family) is about $30,000 of the pub- 
lic money. As it is very certain that 
all this expense and fuss would not be 
dreamed of in the majority of these cases, 
had the decedent failed in his election, 
or served out his term, especially when 
there had been nothing extraordinary in 
his career, the question becomes perti- 
nent, Why keep up this lawyers’ custom 
at all? Or, if it must be kept up, why 
not adopt Mr. Enloe’s motion at least to 
avoid the interruption to public busi- 
ness, by holding memorial services on 
Sundays? In the popular view now-a- 
days, it is not much of an honor to suc- 
ceed in one’s own machinations for an 
election to Congress. The office no long- 
er seeks the man. It does not increase 
popular admiration of living politicians, 
to read their fulsome and indiscriminate 
laudation of those that die. Tone it 
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down, gentlemen! The public holds 
this mutual admiration society business 
at its true valuation. 


MEASURES TO BE Con- 
SIDERED. 


SELECTION OF 


Why would not the work of every Con 
gress be vastly improved by the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee whose duty it 
should be to lay out, early in the session, 
the measures to be dealt with during 
the session, and whose respective mem- 
bers from either House should prepare 
a daily calendar for each, indicating, as 
in a court, the business for the day? 
The Committee on Rules in the House 
has now the power to fix times for the 
consideration of special bills, but it is 
seldom exercised. Except this, there is 
now no provision for selecting import- 
ant measures for action out of the thou- 
sands of bills on the calendar. All is 
confusion. The appropriation bills and 
the few appointments by the Commit- 
tee on Rules have the right of way, but 
beyond these the fate of every measure 
depends on the objectors, that is, the 
veto of any member. As some one late- 
ly said, “‘ Whoever heard of a bill being 
reached onthe calendar?” Yet the ab- 
surd rule of requiring unanimous con- 
sent for every selection therefrom is 
often fatal, always dilatory. As to what 
any session will accomplish is therefore 
left to blind chance, while a generation 
often elapses before some great meas- 
ure, imperatively demanded by the peo- 
ple, can even obtain a hearing. Such 
have been the questions of rebuilding 
our Navy, fortifying our seaports, Chi- 
nese exclusion, the restoration of the 
merchant marine, and the relief of the 
overworked Supreme Court. Such now 
are the Maritime Canal, the coinage of 
silver, the future regulation of the cur- 
rency, the irrigation of arid lands, the 
enactment of an insolvent law, the na- 
tional regulation of pilotage, and a Ter- 
ritorial government and land surveys 
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for Alaska, etc. Is it not a singular 
anomaly that it is almost impossible to 
get our Congress to pay any attention 
to the great interests of the country, 
for whose regulation the people must 
look to it only, while its time and enor- 
mous expense are exhausted on the 
appropriations, the tariff, on political 
speeches, and on trifles? Thousands of 
petitions pour in upon it at every ses- 
sion, but what measure do they succeed 
in passing? Only one, last session,—the 
closing of the World’s Fair on Sunday. 
Is the country aware that beyond the 
introduction of a bill to amend the char- 
ter of the Nicaragua Canal Company in 
the Senate, and the appointment of a 
committee to investigate the Company 
(which never reported), this universally 
desired and most important measure was 
not even mentioned during the last ses- 
sion? Yet the question of government 


aid, securing government control of that 
great work, has been before Congress 
during three out of the ten years allowed 


in the concession for its completion. Be- 
yond a doubt Congress will never act in 
this behalf, and British capitalists and 
ultimately the British flag will acquire 
the same rights at Nicaragua as they did 
and will forever hold at Suez, all because 
our Congress we// not act, no matter® 
what pressure is brought to bear upon 
it 

This paper might be extended on such 
topics as simplification of rules, the con- 
trol by the majority, enlarged freedom of 
debate, the removal of contested election 
cases to the courts, the undue influence 
of the Bar upon the entire political 
machinery of the country, especially in 
legislation ; and proposed constitution- 
al amendments affecting Congressional 
powers; but should the reform spirit 
once become thoroughly aroused these 
matters will take care of themselves. 


RECAPITULATION. 


What would be the effect upon Con- 
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gressional efficiency if the various sug- 
gestions of this paper should be adopted ? 

Ist. Instead of ten to twenty thou- 
sand bills, only two or three thousand 
would be introduced. All of these would 
be public measures, and there would 
be time for their proper consideration. 
With the private business, nine tenths 
of the permanent lobby would disappear. 

2d. The work being so greatly re- 
duced, a large proportion of the present 
enormous force of employees could be 
dispensed with. Less printing would 
be required, expenses would be curtailed, 
and sessions shortened. 

3d. Honest claimants from the gov- 
ernment (at least those who were young 
and healthy) would have some chance to 
recover during their lives, and dishonest 
ones would be gotten rid of. 

4th. By the use of the electrical vot 
ing machine one seventh (more or less) 
of the time and expense of the sessions 
would be saved, mistakes avoided, con- 
fusion prevented, the members kept in 
their seats, and filibustering abated or 
at least hindered. 

5th. Prompt action on bills passed 
by the other House would increase the 
results by forty to one hundred per cent, 
by utilizing the time and labor which is 
now wasted. 

6th. By abolishing “ unanimous con 
sent” the veto tyranny of each member 
would be exchanged for the control of 
the majority, and many a good bill saved 
which is now ignored or unreasonably 
delayed. 

7th. The everlasting cry of “ No quo- 
rum” would be stilled, and members be 
compelled to earn their salaries by con- 
stant attendance. 

8th. The farcical pairing system 
would cease to afford an excuse to cow- 
ards and skulkers. 

gth. Committee work would be light- 
ened and better done. 

10th. Eulogies on deceased members 
would be omitted or curtailed, or con- 
fined to Sundays. 
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11th. A preliminary planning of the 
work of each session, followed up by the 
daily calendar, would substitute order 
and method for the present chaotic con- 
fusion in the choice of measures to be 
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considered, and tell powerfully on the 
work accomplished. 

“A consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” Shall any of us live long 
enough to see it? 

Caspar 1. Hopkins. 


A MEXICAN FERRY. 


THE river did not seem impassable 
as we got distant glimpses of it, shim- 
mering through the dense greenery 
along its banks, but as our little caval- 
cade drew rein on top of the last height, 
and looked down on the rushing dark- 
brown flood, we saw that there was 
small chance of a crossing that day. 

The morning was one of the most 


lovely that superb climate could pro- 


duce. Partial rains had clothed every 
green thing with a fresh mantle. There 
was a freshness and crispness in the 
air that exhilarated one, and heightened 
one’s receptive powers to nature’s won- 
drous beauties. We had made the usual 
early start from the town of Jojutla that 
morning. The previous day had been 
exhausted by the railway journey from 
the City of Mexico, and a very tiresome 
journey it had been. 

The distance from Mexico to Jojutla 
is only one hundred and fifty miles, but 
on account of the wonderful sinuosities 
of the road, the time occupied is double 
what it might be had the surveyors not 
been so anxious to earn a large subsidy 
from the government, which allowed so 
much for every kilometre covered. 

The train leaves at 8.30 in the morn- 
ing, and is due at Jojutla at 5.30 in the 
afternoon. But we were not destined 
to arrive at any such convenient hour. 
All day rain had been falling in torrents, 
clouding out the lovely country through 


which we were passing, and only per- 
mitting occasional glimpses of the semi- 
tropical scenery as we crawled along. 
But how the farmers must have rejoiced. 
Every drop of rain that fell meant more 
money to them. The crops in the north, 
owing to drought, were a total failure, 
but nature seemed to have relented 
down here, and was prodigal in her 
gifts. 

We were detained, as luck would have 
it, at the dinner station for an hour and 
a half, waiting for the up train. The 
fifty cent dinner was good and plenti- 
ful, and we had time to enjoy it. It was 
well we did so, as not till one in the 
morning did we see food again. 

The arrival of the up train brought 
report of very heavy rains down the 
line, but no harm done to the permanent 
way. But aboutan hour and a half later 
on we were flagged to a standstill by an 
excited native, who reported a bad wash- 
out at kilometre 118. We slowly steamed 
up, and found two immense holes in the 
embankment, exposing the rails for six 
or eight feet in both places. This was 
not cheering. 

A large staff of peones were whistled 
up from the station just ahead, and the 
work of repair went on for three hours. 
The strange thing was hat all the 
damage had been done, and the water all 
gone, in less than an hour and a half. 
No evidence of water remained save the 
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yawning holes inthe track. The after- 
noon had cleared up, and we watched 
the work of repair going on at high 
pressure till the lady moon crept over 
the hill, to give her countenance to the 
proceedings. 

But I must not forget to tell of a sur- 
prise we experienced towards the after- 
noon. The day was so rainy that the 
clouds had crept down and shut out all 
but the lower parts of the surrounding 
mountains. As the afternoon cleared 
up this white pall suddenly lifted, and 
lo and behold, there was exposed in all 
his grandeur the snow-capped peak of 
Popocatepetl, the setting sun touching 
his white crown as with showers of 
diamonds and gold. Such a scene of 
magnificent grandeur I have seldom or 
never witnessed. Even the staid and 
formal natives were in raptures over the 
unusual sight. 

We continued gazing in silent delight 
till the sun slowly hid himself for the 


day, his work being over ; and the clouds 
again encircled the grand mountain, 
shrouding him from our view. 

The chasms were now filled up, and 
we slowly and safely passed over and 
resumed our journey, arriving about 


twelve, midnight, in Jojutla. The rail- 
way company, for some reason known 
only to themselves, had planted the 
station about one mile from the town, 
As the rains had been very heavy all 
day, the -road leading to the town was 
knee-deep in mud, and the distance had 
to be gone over in the dark, or with 
what assistance the moon gave us, as 
she at times passed out of a cloud. 

But it is possible to wring amuse- 
ment out of some of the most disagree- 
able situations, and this one was no ex- 
ception to the rule. In this case the 
amusement was afforded to myself and 
guide by the frantic struggle of a stout, 
middle-aged lady to keep out of the 
mud holes. She had kilted up her 
dress, exposing a pair of ankles that 
would have graced a Highland laddie. 
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She was in a dreadful plight. Had it 
not been for the kindly attentions of the 
guard of the train and the assistance of 
the tallow dip we carried, she would 
never have made the journey. 

We all made the hotel in safety, 
though travel-stained and weary. A 
cup of bad coffee was the only refresh- 
ment that the late hour permitted. For 
a wonder, the rooms in the meson were 
clean,— comparatively. 

Next morning I found for the first 
time a scorpion in my boot. Long boots 
are best hung up by the tag at night, 
but I had neglected this, and they had 
flopped over on the floor, offering an 
inviting haven for Mr. Scorpion, who 
passed a comfortable night, but was 
roughly treated in the morning. 

After breakfast I presented my letters 
of introduction to the jefe politico. The 
two most important personages in a 
Mexican town are the jefe politico and 
the parish priest. An introduction to 
one or both of these gentlemen saves a 
stranger a world of trouble and risk. 
The risk arises from the chance of hir- 
ing dishonest and rascally mozos, and 
suffering the fate of poor Fraser, who 
was shot by his mozo last month on the 
Jesus Maria trail, in the province of 
Chihuahua. The trouble is in hunting 
around a strange place for animals, etc., 
when a word from one of these gentle- 
men is an open sesame to most of one’s 
wants. 

The jefe polztico of Jojutla was no ex- 
ception to the rule. He found me a 
good mozo who found good mules,—that 
is to say, he promised to be around the 
following morning; but he came not, 
and not till late did I find that chills and 
fever had attacked the old fellow during 
the night and he could not go. My jefe 
politico again came to the front, and by 
7 a. M. I found myself mounted and on 
the road to Huitzuco. 

Let all who meditate mule-back jour- 
neys in Mexico go armed. A revolver 
in a belt round the waist and a short 
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rifle under the right leg on the saddle is 
the thing in the north, whereas in the 
south the rifle gives place to a long cav- 
alry sword. It is wise to practice before 
the mozo with both weapons, and show 
that they can be used with effect. It is 
quite possible that one may travel half 
a lifetime in Mexico, and never have 
occasion to use a weapon in defense. 
But the moral effect of the sight of arms 
on the average native is very beneficial. 

Just as we were leaving the town the 
three animals made a dive into an open 
gateway. This was the home of the 
mozo. His mother, an old white-haired 
woman, came out to bid her son good- 
by, or “felis viaje,” but also to give 
him the opportunity of begging a por- 
tion of his pay from me to make the old 
woman happy till his return. 

We plodded along through the low- 
lying country around Jojutla. Rain had 


fallen in quantity enough to make a 
slough of the road, and we had to ride 


circumspectly. We crossed our first 
river without difficulty, save having to 
kneel upon the saddle and hold on by 
the horn. After this we had only “one 
more river to cross,” and as I questioned 
the mozo about it I could see he was 
anxious as to its state, but did not like 
to sayso. Questioning passing natives 
on the way only evoked a “ Esta regu- 
lar,” or “ No esta malo,” or oftener the 
proverbial “ Quten sabe?” °< | 

As we left the plain and began to get 
into the sierra both road and scenery 
improved. On every cleared piece of 
ground the farmer was busy with his 
primitive plow and patient ox team. 
Every here and there a bunch of livid 
color would stand out against the bright 
green setting. On coming up, it would 
be found to be the sheltered resting 
place of the plowman, with the calabash 
of water, a bag containing the midday 
meal, the bright-colored serapes, and a 
dog keeping watch over all ; while away 
in the distance could be seen the two 
or three broad-hatted rancheros, all in 
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white, with their ox teams moving, at 
regular fourteenth century speed, over 
the rich brown mould. The soil in 
some of these upland tracts, or “‘mesas,” 
isimmensely rich. In the lower valleys 
traversed by rivers the soil is of the 
nature of alluvial deposit, but in the 
hollows of the upper high- ying valleys 
it is the result of denudation carried on 
for centuries, as the bare and stony hills 
around amply testify. Fertilizing is 
unknown here. The land has been 
cropped year after year, only occasion- 
ally being left fallow to be vivified by 
sun and air and rain, nature’s fertilizers. 
Maize, with an occasional barley crop, 
is the staple everywhere here. One 
must remember that what rice is to the 
Hindoo, maize is to the Mexican. In 
the outlying country districts bread is 
not to be got. Tortillas are its substi 
tute, and a very good one they are. 

But surely this must be our river at 
last. We had been climbing slowly .up 
for a good hour, and had reached a 
magnificent view-point which embraced 
the sierra for thirty miles round. We 
were about a thousand five hundred feet 
above the river, which the distance 
robbed of its impassableness, to some 
extent. What a view we had! Looking 
back we could just get a glimpse of the 
church and white buildings of Jojutla 
glistening in the bright sunlight. In 
front a noble panorama of the sierra, 
stretching away into the hazy distance. 

Anxiety to learn our chances of cross- 
ing the river sent us off down the trail 
as fast as the animals would go. The 
trees and foliage were so dense on the 
descent that we saw nothing more of 
the stream till we were right on its 
banks. And only then did we realize 
that we were prisoners on the left bank 
that day at least. It was a most in- 
congruous sight. The river betokened 
storms of heavy rain, floods, gloomy 
skies, water-proof coats, etc., while all 
around was the finest summer weather, 
blue sky, bright sun, balmy air, hum- 
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ming birds, and butterflies. The rain 
had fallen heavily the night before some 
twenty miles up country. 

By inquiry at the solitary ranch at 
hand, we learned that the ferrymen 
would not make a crossing till the river 
had fallen to a safe limit. This limit, 
the rancher’s wife thought, would be 
reached some time in the afternoon. 
We had nothing for it but to possess 
our souls in patience, and wait. 

By talking fair to this lady we were 
allowed to pass into the corral, tie up 
the animals, and lie down in the shade; 
and after a bit prevailed on her to give 
us something to eat. Soon she and her 
handmaid were busy making tortillas, 
and by noon she handed us plates of 
frijoles, in each of which nestled a 
couple of fried eggs. On a leaf laya 
pinch of salt and some chiles, the hottest 
of their kind. Knives, forks, and spoons, 
are not used to excess on rancherias. 
The tortilla is made to do duty for all 
three. It is used as a scoop, and the 
beans, etc., are shoveled down in nearly 
as artistic a manner as rice with a pair 
of chop sticks. A calabash of muddy 
water from the river washed down a 
fairly good repast. 

We took some views’in which the 
lady of the house was proud to figure, 
and then she brought out the palm-leaf 
carpet, laid it on the piazza, and sug- 
gested that a good way to pass the time 
was a siesta, a hint which the mozo and 
myself were not slow to follow. 

About four in the afternoon I was 
awakened by the #zozo, who brought the 
good news that the ferrymen would now 
take us across. The river was about 
two hundred and fifty feet wide. It had 
fallen about five feet, but was still six 
or seven feet above its normal level, and 
tearing along at a fearful speed. With 
a peculiar cry, like the Australian coo-ee, 
the ferrymen signaled us to go farther 
up stream. One of them had the ferry- 
boat on his back, leisurely walking up 
the opposite bank to a convenient spot 


for a take-off. They were both tall, 
strong Indians, completely “ex cuero,” 
and the finest swimmers I ever saw. 
Launching the da/sa, or ferry, they 
both grasped the outer side with one 
hand, and with the other hand and feet 
struck out diagonally for our side of the 
river. Like a flash they were across, 
and at our feet, looking up smiling, all 
glistening and breathless, asking us to 
get aboard. 

But before embarking I must endeav- 
or to describe what manner of craft we 
were to sail in. It was a raft of cala- 
bashes, or gourds, tightly corked, about 
eight inches in diameter, lightly tied 
together with cross-pieces of bamboo. 
It measured about six feet square. The 
intervening spaces were filled up with 
smaller gourds. It floated about eight 
inches out of the water. Upon this was 
loaded three heavy Mexican saddles, 
our pack, weighing about a hundred 
pounds, the mozo, and myself. Loaded, 
it was about two inches out of the water. 

It required a large amount of faith on 
my part to embark. I sat on the floor 
and grasped the bamboos with a nervous 
clutch, and we set sail. In two minutes 
we were shot, or rather pulled, across 
to the opposite side without shipping a 
drop of water. I could not but admire 
the dexterity and strength of the Indians 
in their management of this strange 
craft. They told me they seldom or 
never had an accident, and safely convey 
nervous women (not to say equally nerv- 
ous men) and children across in perfect 
safety. The raft did not weigh forty 
pounds. In its very lightness and flim- 
siness lay its safety. The resistance 
offered to the water was almost nothing ; 
the rounded surfaces and open spaces 
between the calabashes allowing of its 
free passage between the openings. The 
most serious danger lay in the chance 
of colliding with floating lumber, but of 
this the Indians told me there was lit- 
tle risk, the banks above being free from 
any heavy timber. 
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After landing us they swam over for 
the horses. These they piloted over, 
swimming ahead with the halters over 
one shoulder. We were soon mounted 
and on our way again, and as we passed 
out of the village we met our ferrymen 
clothed in pure white, and looking so 
highly respectable that we did not rec- 
ognize them. 

From the delay at the river we were 
unable to make our destination that 
day and had to put up for the night at a 
small pueblo called Hautzatlan, about 
two hours’ journey from the ferry. The 
country we were now passing through 
was wooded and mountainous, with 
many steep pulls for the animals. Ma- 
drofio and manzanita trees abounded, 
but what gave a tropical character to the 
scenery were the numerous graceful 
date palms and the many varieties of 
cacti. The date palm seemed a stunted 
variety, never growing to a great height, 
yet yielding a plentiful crop of wild 
fruit, very acceptable (as the mozo in- 
formed me) to the traveler in its season, 
some two months later: this was in the 
end of June. 

Until we drew near to our halting 
place no signs of cultivation were visible, 
though many fine tracts of level land 
were passed. The trail, called by court- 
esy “E] Camino Real,” was by, no 
means a royal road to anywhere. Near 
a rancho the trail always went right 
through arty level patches, but as this 
was the plowing and sowing season, 
endless detours had to be made to avoid 
going through the seeded fields, which 
gives great offense to the farmer and is 
always carefully avoided when possible. 
The manner of warning is simply by 
laying a number of branches cut from 
the nearest trees across the forbidden 
path, and this is always sufficient. We 
passed through some magnificent herds 
of cattle in this section: they were all 
intended to supply the market in the 
City of Mexico. The value of a well- 
fed animal in this market runs about 
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twelve to fifteen dollars, Mexican. We 
met many herds on their way down 
country, all in splendid condition. The 
general condition of the people in this 
part of the country is much ahead of 
what it is in ‘the northern part of the 
republic. They have better land here, 
more rain, and a better climate general- 
ly. Though rich in mineral deposits, 
especially the ore of quicksilver, the 
country is almost unexplored, except by 
the natives ina rude way. Many sam- 
ples of this latter ore were offered to me 
on the way. 

We were now nearing our resting 
place for the night. The village was 
beautifully situated in a valley, amid a 
grove of trees which concealed it from 
view till we were right upon it. The 
first intimation we had of our nearness 
was the coming suddenly on a small 
running stream with all the female pop- 
ulation squatted along its banks, wash- 
ing clothes. Washing boards are not 
in use here. The substitute is a long, 
flat stone. The clothes are washed clean 
enough when there is plenty of water,— 
which ofttimes there is not,—but they 
suffer dreadfully in the operation. No 
matter how poor he may be, the Mexi- 
can always blossoms out in clean white 
shirt on Sundays and holy days. 

The afternoon was hot in the valley, 
and the pools along the stream were 
filled with the boy population, bathing 
now in the water and then in the sun. 
They did not wear bathing suits, and 
their gambols seemed to amuse, but did 
not seem to shock, the feminine on- 
lookers. 

We forded the river, and skirting a 
palisaded enclosure and some fine old 
trees, pulled up in front of the “hotel” 
by courtesy. It was a grocery store, 
saloon, livery stable, and wayside inn, 
allin one. The old lady in charge, one 
of the skinniest specimens of humanity 
I ever saw, answered all our somewhat 
anxious questions in the affirmative, 
and we proceeded to make ourselves at 
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home. The building did not lend itself 
to much in the way of comfort. There 
was no front door, but in place of it was 
a large window (closed by shutters at 
night) from the inside of which extend- 
ed acounter. Through this window all 


business was transacted ; the peon scoop- 
ing down his frijoles, the passing arrie- 
vo for his gota of mescal, and the portly 
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senora for her groceries, all laughed and 
chatted for a few minutes together here. 
A piazza extended out from above the 
window, forming a grateful shade, under 
which a couple of rough tables and 
benches offered opportunity for a siesta 
while our supper was being prepared ; a 
fact which in Mexico always announces 
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itself in a pleasing way by the musical 
tinkle of the a/mzres. Fried eggs, fri- 
joles, and tortillas in plenty soon ap- 
peared and as quickly disappeared, leav- 
ing us in that comfortable, meditative, 
silent mood which follows repletion and 
is not complete without a smoke. 

As it got dark, and the fireflies came 
flashing in and out of the shrubbery 
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near, I began to think about bed, which 
in spite of the voluble assertions of the 
old landlady I had been quite unable to 
locate either in or out of the house. On 
returning after a short stroll, I found 
that the landlord and.,his wife had va- 
cated their sleeping quarters in my favor. 
It was a low-set, roughly made camp 





bed, with a palm carpet as mattress. 
That was all, and enough ; for the nights 
were not cool. 

They rigged up white cotton curtains 
at the head and side of the bed, the 
toot of which abutted on a small square 
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lattice window opening on the street, 
and through this window could be seen 
the mozo wrapped in his serape, asleep 
on the table in the piazza. I was first to 
retire, and was speedily surrounded by 
the rest of the household, who made 
shift round about on the floor. 

We were astir at daybreak, and after 
breakfast, which wasa replica of supper, 
we were soon on our way. As we pro 
ceeded up the valley the vegetation 
became more luxuriant and tropical and 
the scenery more interesting. Groves 
of palm trees lined the trail, their large, 
graceful leaves pleasing to the eye as 
well as grateful as a shade. These 
leaves are made use of in many practi 
cal ways by the natives. They make 
floor matting, bed mats and sacks, and 
also a thin kind of cloth which is used 
as wrapping paper for large packages. 
Farm laborers, muleteers, and cattle 
herders, make from them a cloak or ¢oga 
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which serves to keep dry, as well as a 
protection from the sun. 

This cloak is not woven. The leaves 
are bunched together to a requisite 
thickness, and sewn by the stalk only 
to some light fabric sufficient to hold 
them together. Beginning at the bot- 
tom these bunches are fastened on in 
layers on the same principle as shingles 
onaroof. The long pointed leaves hang 
down in a semi-graceful fashion, waving 
and rustling in the breeze. 
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by a small white tip at the end of the 
wing. They had congregated in large 
numbers in a partially shaded spot, and 
were alighting and flying round alter- 
nately without any reason I could assign. 
On the outskirts of this crowd could be 
seen several large yellow butterflies 
hovering slowly round in circles, their 
bright color showing out in beautiful 
contrast to the small black crowd below. 
A little imagination might have put it 
down for a funeral, the black and whites 
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As the trail wound along some of the 
partially dry water courses many varie- 
ties of ferns could be seen in the cool, 
damp hollows, al! overhung by tree roots 
and undergrowth. Notably more con- 
spicuous the two varieties of maiden 
hair, the green and the black stemmed, 
and the royal fern. 

The insect world seemed particularly 
busy. One variety of butterfly attracted 
my attention,— small and black relieved 





doing the burying, but more likely a 
marriage or dinner party, the yellows 
acting as polite police to show the ladies 
home in the darkness. 

We had now entered the long valley, 
which as it widened out led up to our 
destination, the mining town of Huit- 
zuco. The town itself was hidden from 
view by the trees surrounding it, and as 
we rode up the valley all that could be 
seen was the mining camp of Sr. Don 
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Romero Rubio, which stood out clearly 
on an eminence to the left, overlooking, 
and as it were guarding, the little village 
beneath. 

By taking a short cut for about a mile 
along the almost dry bed of the river, 
which had cut for itself a deep channel 
through the rich, soft soil, we reached 
the village somewhat sooner, and in 
time to hear from the mines on the hill 
the faint sound of the noonday whistle, 
by which the entire community seemed 
to time itself, as was right and proper, 
as from appearances the village seemed 
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to depend entirely on the mines. The 
village was a quaint little place. It had 


evidently seen better days, was very old, 
and had nearly expired when the mines 
wakened it up, some years ago, and 
gave it a new lease of life. 

In the plaza, which did not, like most 
Mexican plazas, boast of a shady garden 
of trees and flowers, was one of the 
queerest little churches ever seen. The 
entire front was a mass of bright-colored 
mosaic work, in which the blues and 
light reds dominated other colors. It 
looked as if some rich wide mosaic pave- 
ment had been lifted bodily and laid up 
on each side of the small doorway. The 
effect was not ecclesiastical, but it was 
quaint and bright, and pleasing to the 
eye even of one who was not a color- 
loving Mexican. One missed the usual 
saintly figures in carved gray or white 
stone which are usually the prevailing 
ornament of a Mexican church. 

We did not realize the extreme beauty 
of the site of the town till the river 
was crossed, and we had reached the 
Hacienda de las Cruces. How the 
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bright red tiles and gleaming whites of 
the houses stood out from their rich 
dark green setting of trees in the bright 
sunlight ! the gray church tower stand- 
ing high above like an armored sentinel 
on guard over all below. The hills, tree- 
clad to the summit, rose gradually be- 
hind, forming a rich, appropriate back- 
ground, and looking up to the bright 
blue, cloudless sky above. 

It is somewhat difficult correctly to 
define what is a hacienda. Its root is 
the verb “hacer,’ “to do or make”; 


“haciendo” being the past participle 
“doing, or making.” It became softened 
into a feminine noun by changing the 
o into a,— hacienda, a place where any- 
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thing is earned, or made, or where any 
work is done for a living or income. In 
days when there were no factories, it 
was applied to the estate of the owner 
as well as to his residence, which was 
always surrounded by a high wall. It 
has this significance yet, but it is also 
variously applied in the republic of 
Mexico to woolen and cotton factories, 
cigar and cigarette fabricas, and _per- 
haps most largely to ore patios and 
smelting works, where ore from the 
mines is “ beneficiated,” or made into 
money, so to speak. 

The old custom of surrounding every 
place of this kind with a high wall still 
obtains. The Hacienda de las Cruces 
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formed a large hollow square, and in- 
cluded the stores (groceries and all), the 
living houses of the administrator and 
family and a host of dependents, the 
sleeping rooms for guests, the corrals 
and stables for the animals, bath-house, 
kitchen, and soon. All opened out on 
a large patio, or square, with fountain 
and lovely flowers in the center. 

As the water of the upper or new 
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ful petroleum tins swung at the ends of 
a long pole, Chinese fashion, with occa- 
sionally the gayly caparisoned caballero 
watering his horse; all passing in and 
out of the great gateway for the great 
necessary of life, without, I suppose, 
one thought that but for the enterprise 
and forethought of the mine owner who 
had piped this water from a long dis- 
tance, they would have had to content 
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town, which surrounded the Hacienda, 
was scarce, the natives drew most of 
their drinking supply from tbe fountain 
and in the bright morning sunlight the 
groups, ever changing, of chattering 
natives filling their various vessels 
formed an interesting and lively picture. 
Donkey men with barrels strung on 
each side of the ever patient burro, 
young girls with the red clay cantero 
poised on the head, old wizened hags 
with their Zaras, mozos with the ever use- 
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themselves with such a muddy and un- 
wholesome supply as the river below 
afforded. 

I had letters of introduction to the 
administrator and was most hospitably 
received and housed, mules, moze, and 
all, in half an hour after my arrival. 
Hospitality and a Mexican are synony- 
mous terms. They are to the manner 
born. The poorest peon has it as well 
as the highest grandee in the land. No 
matter how humble the tare or how 
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cerely offered to a stranger, and greatof- |The mines are 
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little of it, it is cheerfully and sin- fense may be taken if it is not accepted. 






quicksilver mines. 
The ore (calamine) 
being found as well 
as large clay depos- 
its, both of which 
are smelted or re- 
duced in large re- 
duction works late- 
ly erected for the 
purpose. An over- 
head _ ropeway, 
nearly a mile long, 
conveys the ore 
from the mines to 
the works. Quick- 
silver is the only 
ore found in the 
district, which is 
full of veins and 
deposits yet to be 
opened up and 
worked. 

After spending 
two or three days 
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in the district,{the homeward journey ences as the outward trip. Traveling 

was begun, and took me through the did not cease till a blast of salt sea fog 

same scenes and almost the same experi- gave welcome back to San Francisco. 
A. D. Stewart. 
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In Vesta’s temple she lay hiding fast, 
Around her Ilion’s towers fell in flame, 
And trembling, shrinking, she could hear her name 
Pealed out with curses on the wild night blast. 
Of all the friends who in the glad years past 
Had praised her beauty and forgot her shame, 
Not one to aid her in her peril came, 
Not one in her defence a spear would cast. 

The Greek, too, hostile, could he find her lair, 
Would drag her quickly from the sacred place, 
Though clinging to the altar of the Hearth 

And pleading with her loveliness laid bare,— 
Would look unmoved upon that peerless face, 
And sweep the hated creature from the earth. 


Ill must it fare with her who breaks the band 
Which close in its embrace keeps home and child, 
And though her heart with lawless love defiled 
Mocks at the world’s reproach when from her hand 
The marriage ring she casts, and in some land 
Remote would spend her careless days, beguiled 
By hopes delusive and by visions wild, 
Her sin’s reproach stern conscience shall demand. 
And she shall live to feel when passion dies 
A heavy longing for that hearth betrayed, 
The little fingers that once clasped her own 
Shall seem to point at her in grieved surprise, 
The scorn of friends and kin shall pierce the shade 
In which she hides, deserted and alone. 
Marshall Graham 
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DOWN O’ THE THISTLE. 


On airy wings, these sunny August days, 

Slow sails the thistledown ; 
Through quivering seas of shimmering golden haze 
The fairy shallops float in aimless ways 

And touch at many ports; but wanderers yet, 

For distant harbors are their light sails set, 
Though all too frail for voyage long, at last 
Each bush and briar holds stranded vessels fast, 

While heaped in drifts of summer fallen snow 
Whole argosies lie wrecked the hedge below. 


But when the tradewinds sweep with desolate cry, 
Fast, fast the thistledown, 
Sped by the mad blasts, wildly flutters high 
Above the trees all landward blown, to fly 
And seek in sudden turns and circlings wide 
A shelter by the fierce gale still denied. 
While from their moorings torn, the captives rise 
In snowy swarms like startled butterflies ; 


Far, far they go, and fade in headlong flight 
Against the gray sky, from my eager sight. 


The harvest of the winds thus reaped in haste — 
Poor wandering thistledown — 
Is swiftly sowed in fields remote and waste 
That fringe the dusty roads, whose bounds are traced 
By ragged ranks of crowded stalks that show 
But empty silvery crowns, from friend or foe 
Kept safe by sturdy spines. The vanished seeds 
The early rains shall find, as onward speeds 
The flying year, till under April skies 
In countless hosts the purple blossoms rise. 
Ella M. Sexton. 
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Everysopy thought Marie a lucky 
girl the day she married Pierre Dubois. 
“Such a catch!” muttered the Widow 
Mahone enviously, as she listened to the 
shriek of the festive violin and the twang 
of a well-worn harp that made things 
merry for the wedding guests. “ Such a 
catch! If the Virgin had sent me such 
a son-in-law! Ah, well, better be born 
lucky than rich, and God knows, Marie 
was always lucky !”’ 

The lucky girl in question was dancing 
in a way that made one feel young, while 
Pierre was showing his appreciation of 
the event by executing some astonishing 
steps, in imitation of the new danseuse 
at the French Opera House. “One 
does n’t get married every day,’ he said 
gayly,as he swung his partnersomewhat 
boisterously in the dance, “and one 
ought to improve the occasion!” It was 
the gayest sort of a wedding,.and Pierre 
the life of the company. 

“Tt’s clever of Marie to get married 
so young,’ remarked the Widow Mahone 
to her neighbor, while they sat enjoying 
huge plates of gumbo, as the night ad- 
vanced, and the substantial feature of 
the occasion progressed. “ It is n’t every 
girl that gets a husband at eighteen.” 

“T was married at sixteen,” replied 
the neighbor, with an air of one whose 
achievements in this particular pastime 
of husband-hunting could not be sur- 
passed ; “but,” with some scorn, “ girls 
nowadays don’t seem to take to matri- 
mony as early,’—as though matrimony 
were some sort of abstruse science, and 
difficult of feminine comprehension. 

“That they don’t!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Mahone decidedly. ‘Now my girls,” 
and she raised her hands and shoulders 
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expressively. One would have supposed 
the six black-haired Mahones had re- 
ceived a surfeit of masculine adoration, 
and that indifference alone prevented 
them from entering the state that has 
been authoritatively stated to be the 
only proper one for women. Whereas 
the real facts of the case were very dif- 
ferent, for the Widow Maltone was re- 
garded by the young men asa desperate 
old match-maker, and the most callow 
and inexperienced youth soon learned 
to extend favors in the most cautious 
and guarded manner to the young Ma- 
hones ; for otherwise he knew he would 
be suddenly called upon by the Widow 
to “declare his intentions.” So great 
indeed was the desire of Mrs. Mahone to 
procure husbands for her daughters that 
for the past five years, on the way to 
market, she had regularly stopped at the 
cathedral to invoke the aid of the Virgin 
towards this end. “It can do no harm 
to pray,” she told herself. ‘“ Six daugh- 
ters unmarried!” It was a reflection 
upon her discharge of her duty as a 
mother. 

The six Mahones, meantime, in spite 
of this anxious maternal solicitude, ap- 
peared to enjoy life very much. If they 
were upon this occasion consumed with 
envy of the bride, they gave no outward 
and visible sign of this emotion. They 
were ugly girls, there was no denying 
the fact, but they were neither dull nor 
stupid. It was against nature, with a 
French mother and an Irish father! 

It was a most successful wedding, and 
much of its success was due to the assist- 
ance of the vivacious Mahones. Kitty 
electrified staid people into dancing, and 
Mary made bashful young men talk and 
shy girls grow animated; Maggie com- 
municated self-possession to those who 
did n’t know what to do with their hands 
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and feet, and whose wretched demeanor 
at festive gatherings made one speculate 
as to the nature of the inducement held 
forth to allure them from the domestic 
hearth; while the talent of Nora found 
vent inthe most toothsome and delicious 
dishes of the wedding feast. The two 
youngest Mahones, just as capable and 
efficient, were looked upon by the elder 
members of the family as “too inexpe- 
rienced to do anything else but enjoy 
themselves,” so this, notwithstanding 
their extreme ugliness, they did with 
great energy. 

On both sides of the family all of the 
relations had been invited to the wed- 
ding. No one was slighted, and wonder- 
ful to relate, the feelings of none were 
hurt. Grandparents, aunts, uncles, and 
cousins, from the first to the fifth de- 
gree, came to congratulate the happy 
pair. Old men and maidens, young men 
and children, frisked and skipped, and 
joked and talked to their hearts con- 
tent. Everybody was happy, except 
perhaps the envious Widow Mahone. 

There was not much talk of “ society ” 
in those days. Class distinctions were 
felt and recognized, and the line was 
sharply drawn between “aristocrat” 
and “parvenu,” but nothing was said 
about such things in the newspapers. 
The butcher, the baker, and the candle- 
stick maker, ina general way were satis- 
fied with those conditions of life to 
which it had pleased God to call them. 
They did not expect — even in the event 
of making vast fortunes — to occupy the 
proscenium boxes at the French Opera 
House, or to dazzle the wealthy planters 
who came to town for the season with 
the splendor of their entertainments, or 
the size and costliness of the jewels of 
their wives. Birth went for something 
in those days, and an honorable action 
entitled a man to distinguished con- 
sideration. To be a Delarelahousée was 
something, though one had nota sou! 

The violin shrieked, and the old harp 
thumped its bravest, and Marie and 
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Pierre were kissed and danced by each 
one of their relatives in genuinely hearty 
creole fashion. This particular wedding 
was among plain and most simple- 
hearted people. The head of the house 
would have been puzzled indeed had 
you talked to him of “society” or of 
“ social grades,” while his excellent wife 
knew no better manual of behavior than 
that which emanated from her own 
good heart. Hand-books of etiquette 
had not begun to flood the land, and a 
self-respecting bridegroom of those days 
would have scorned to have written for 
advice to a newspaper as to how he 
should conduct himself on so individual 
an occasion as that of his own marriage. 

It was even before the rage for bridal 
presents had set in,—a most benighted 
time indeed! A simple little trousseau 
and Pierre were more than enough to 
satisfy the romantic head of the little 
bride, so when the priest presented her 
with an ornamental marriage certificate, 
drawn and colored by himself, as a token 
of his affectionate esteem, Marie felt 
that her cup of happiness was indeed 
filled to overflowing. Pierre, holding 
the certificate with both hands, grew 
eloquent in praise of its beauty, while 
the wedding guests crowded around 
him, loudly expressing admiration. 

It was a singular looking certificate. 
No one had ever seen one like it before. 
It differed from others in being very 
large, and embellished with colored de- 
signs after the manner of illuminated 
missals. In the center was a pen and 
ink sketch, representing a marriage 
ceremony, and under this was the tregu- 
lar form made out in plain, bold writing. 

Of course, everybody loved Father 
Adair. He had christened both Pierre 
and Marie ; and under his ministration 
they had “ made their first communion.” 
The tie of affectionate interest had now 
been strengthened by the solemnity of 
the marriage service, and Pierre and ° 
Marie were naturally delighted at this 
unusual expression of favor on the part 
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of their spiritual adviser. On account 
of the extreme negativeness of her char- 
acter, Marie was a great favorite with 
her relatives, and this flattering tribute 
to her worth from Father Adair raised 
her in their estimation to a still higher 
degree of perfection ; while Pierre was 
clapped on the back by his intimates, 
and envied as the lucky possessor of so 
amiable a companion. The certificate 
was passed from hand to hand, accom- 
panied by a chorus of admiration. The 
geometrical design along the border 
was exaggerated into a work of art of 
unusual excellence, while the coloring 
was declared to be as beautiful as it was 
remarkable. 

When the festivities of this most 
happy wedding were over, when the 
friends had exchanged opinions as to 
the relative merits of the bride and 
bridegroom, discussed and argued over 
-the same, eaten a good supper, and 
drunk the health of the bride in vzx 
ordinaire, Pierre, with a delightful sense 


of proprietorship, conducted his little 
wife to her new home, a few squares 


distant. In one hand he held the cer- 
tificate, with which he gesticulated as 
he talked. It was rolled up like a sheet 
of music, and was tied with a narrow 
blue ribbon. 

During the month that followed, while 
Marie was receiving “ visits as a bride,” 
and being congratulated and kissed by 
her relatives, both feminine and mas- 
culine, the certificate occupied a position 
of state upon the center table in the 
little front parlor. It was displayed not 
only as a souvenir of affection, but as a 
specimen of fine art, and reverenced as 
a document of the most sentimental and 
sacred character. It happened one even- 
ing, after an awkward young cousin had 
been handling the highly valued trea- 
sure somewhat roughly, that Pierre 
noticed that it was getting very much 
soiled, and in danger of being torn, 
unless measures were taken for its pres- 
ervation. It was much too handsome 
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to be put away like an ordinary certifi- 
cate,—besides, the Father would feel 
offended. After some talk, Pierre pro- 
posed that it should be framed and hung 
over the mantel-shelf of the little parlor. 

It gave Marie the greatest delight to 
accede to this proposition. Pierre was 
so clever! and he had such a head for 
thinking! Dear me! but it was a fine 
thing to be married to such a thrifty 
young fellow, who had money enough 
to spare for buying a frame for his mar- 
riage certificate! After dinner they 
walked over to Marie’s old home, to tell 
the family of this project, and to consult 
as to the size and character of the frame. 
This interesting piece of family news 
was communicated the next morning by 
Marie’s mother to the Widow Mahone, 
when the two housekeepers met each 
other in the market. 

“ They say,” remarked Mrs. Mahone 
to her daughters when she returned 
from market, laden with provisions and 
gossip, “ they say’that Marie is going 
to have her marriage certificate framed 
and hung on the wall.”’ 

“ That ’s a good idea!”’ said the eldest 
and the ugliest of the Mahones, “ and it 
was like Marie to think of it.” 

“Marie has n’t sense enough to think,” 
exclaimed the widow spitefully. “ It was 
Pierre who proposed it and Marie agreed. 
My, but she does set store Ly what 
Pierre says !”’ 

“Well, Pierre is a good fellow,” re- 
turned Nora, while she busied herself 
with emptying the market basket. 

“Pierre is well enough,” said Mrs. 
Mahone disgustedly, “but that little 
cat! To hear her bragging of what 
Pierre says, and what Pierre does Bah! 
she is n’t the only woman that has a 
husband !” . 

“Well, mother,”” replied Nora cheer- 
fully, “we have n’t got such a valuable 
possession, and perhaps if we had we too 
would give ourselves disagreeable airs.” 

“I'd brag if I had one,” said Kitty 
audaciously, “they are so hard to catch.” 
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“If you would only make yourselves 
pleasant to the young men,” Mrs. Ma- 
hone made haste to say, “ they would n’t 
be so hard to catch. But no! you must 
be independent! You will tease, and 
argtie, and talk ; that is no way to get a 
man’s interest. ’ 

“T would n’t act like a fool for all the 
men in the country!”’ said Nora indig- 
nantly, as she examined a long jean strip 
of veal. 

“We'll never see a marriage certifi- 
cate in our house,” lamented Mrs. Ma- 
hone. 

“If we could manage to get one,” re- 
marked the vivacious Kitty, “ we would 
be so out of our minds with joy that 
we 'd paste it on the front door, for fear 
that some of the neighbors would n’t be 
acquainted with the fact.” 

“Tt is very ungrateful of you to talk 
like that,” said Mrs. Mahone sharply. 
“T’m sure I leave no stones unturned 
to help you!” 

“You ought n’t to worry about it so 
much, mother,” Maggie ventured to say 
remonstratingly, “we would muchrather 
you would n’t.” 

“Why men don’t marry us I don’t 
see !”’ exclaimed the irrepressible Kitty. 
“*No one can say we’re not agreeable, 
even though we do tease and talk! For 
my part, I consider myself intensely fas- 
cinating! If I were a man, there’s no 
one I’d sooner marry !”’ 

The Mahone girls went into shrieks 
of laughter at this, and even Mrs. Ma- 
hone’s grim mouth relaxed. 

“T’ll set up to the chimney sweep the 
next time he comes round !” Kitty went 
on. “and Nora can look after the milk- 
man. Think -of the advantages; chim- 
neys swept for nothing, and milk with- 
out pay! Weare too romantic; it isa 
mistake. We think the man is of con- 
sequence: not at all! The man is noth- 
ing, — the principal thing is to be mar- 
ried.” 

“It isa great mistake to be romantic,” 
replied Mrs. Mahone, whose ideas of 
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matriage were entirely French, and 
whose sentiments were much too prac- 
tical to understand the sarcasm of. Kit- 
ty’s speech. ‘ Nothing is more foolish. 
As to love, the young people talk so 
much about, what is it ? Bah ! it is noth- 
ing. How long does it last? A good 
home is the chief thing.” 

After much consultation with her 
family, Marie at length decided upon a 
frame suitable for the certificate. It 
was large, heavy, and somewhat pon- 
derous looking, but Pierre insisted t hat 
expense should not be spared, and hat 
the material should be of the best. In 
due course the certificate was hung in 
place, over the mantel shelf in the Du- 
bois’s little parlor. 

Everybody thought Pierre’s idea ex- 
cellent, and this method the best of 
preserving such an interesting and im- 
portant document. “In case of fire,” 
Marie’s prudent mother had suggested, 
“you could easily take down the certifi- 
cate, for it is not hung too high, and if 
Pierre should ever take to drinking, like 
that wretched Caspar, keep an eye on 
your certificate. They do say that he 
tore up his wife’s marriage license, and 
then went off and married. another 
woman.” 

“ Bah!” said Marie, “ Pierre would n’t ”’ 

“ But,” expostulated the mother sage- 
ly, “ you never can tell what ’s going to 
happen. When you are old, and have 
heard as many stories as I have about 
men, you ’ll find out they ’re not all St. 
Michaels !”’ 

**T would n’t live with a disagreeable 
woman, if I were a man,” said Marie 
stoutly. “If she wasn’t nice to me, 
I’d burn the Certificate and leave her!” 

“Hush!” exclaimed the scandalized 
mother. “What would Father Adair 
say ?” 

“Then don’t talk against Pierre,” 
returned Marie indignantly. 

“I’m not talking against Pierre,’ 
said the astonished mother. “I’m only 
warning you to be careful.” 
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“T won’t be careful !” answered Marie 
with youthful heat. “I won’t watch 
Pierre. If he wants to burn the certifi- 
cate, he can; if he wants to marry an- 
other woman I won’t keep him!” 

“Don’t be a fool, Marie!” 

“T’d rather be a fool than a spy!” 
said Marie, with a sound of tears in her 
voice. 

“Dear heart,” exclaimed the mother 
soothingly, “we'll talk no more of 
Pierre. Youwere always a bit stubborn 
in your way of thinking!” 

When she got home she told her hus- 
band of Marie’s wrath, and they both 
laughed. It was Marie’s way, said the 
father; she had n’t a head for thinking, 
and she could n’t see farther than the 
end of her nose. “It made the little 
lass mad to talk of men drinking,” he 
explained, “for she took it to mean that 
Pierre would soon be a drunkard !”’ 

“Watch the certificate!” said Marie 
to herself indignantly, after her mother 
had departed, “ Watch the certificate! 
Pierre hung it on the wall, and there it 
shall stay. I hope I may die if I ever 
touch it,—for I’d rather die than not 
trust Pierre!” 

It was from a very different source 
from this, that almost a tragedy was to 
come from the marriage certificate. 


IT. 


Ir was just nineteen years afterwards 
that two young. girls sat together on the 
sofa, in the same little parlor, looking 


at the illuminated. certificate. 
were Pierre’s daughters. 

“T hate that miserable thing!” ex- 
claimed the eldest, whose name. was 
Annette. “The idea of having a mar- 
riage cercificate. hung up in one’s par- 
lor like a picture.” 

“People think it so green,” replied 
the younger girl. ‘I don’t understand 
why mother won’t let us put it in her 
room,— it would be so much nicer.” 

“ Mother thinks it a beautiful work of 


They 
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art,” said Annette, with a ouch of sar- 
casm in her voice. 

The “ Little One,” as Zet was gener- 
ally called, looked shocked. 

“She does,” continued Annette, with 
the decision of one with decided opin- 
ions, and not afraid to express them, — 
“she does and so does father.” 

“Well, they got it when they were 
married,” replied Zet, who appreciated 
sentiment, “and so, of course, they 
think a great deal of it.” 

“Bah! "said the elder girl disgusted- 
ly; “every. woman that marries gets a 
certificate.” 

The Little One made no reply. She 
felt snubbed and oppressed by the su- 
perior knowledge of her sister. 

“That's the silly part of the thing,” 
Annette went on, “everybody has one 
and so it looks too absurd for mother to 
hang hers on the wall as though it were a 
fine possession.” 

“Mother says everyone does n't have 
one like hers,” returned Zet ; “ besides, 
Father Adair drew it.” 

“Tt isn’t much of a drawing,” said 
Annette, launching another thunder- 
bolt at the family traditions. “The 
bride is on the wrong side, and the priest 
is out of drawing.” 

“How do you know?” asked the 
astonished Little One. 

“ How can I help seeing that a draw- 
ing is wrong when I know how to draw ?” 
was the confident rejoinder. “It puts 
me in a rage whenever I see it,” An- 
nette went on after a little pause, mo- 
tioning with her head toward the cer- 
tificate. “Everybody that comes looks 
at it, asks about it, and then seems to 
laugh. I don’t wonder !”’ 

“T saw Mr. Laggs smile the other 
night when he looked at it,” admitted 
the Little One. 

“ He thinks it perfectly ridiculous,” 
said Annette, with a sudden change in 
her face. 

“Did he say so?” asked Zet breath- 
lessly. 
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“QO, he was joking,” Annette replied 
with an impatient movement. 

“T don’t think he had any right to 
joke,” exclaimed Zet loyally. “If any 
one joked about it to me I should be 
furious.” 

“ Of course you would,” said Annette, 
“for you have n’t the ghost of an idea 
what a joke means.” 

“| have.” insisted the Little One. 

“ Not the faintest idea,” said Annette 
decidedly. 

She broke the point of the pencil in 
her hand, with which she had been 
drawing figures on a bit of wrapping 
paper. 

“ir, Laggs asked me,” she went on 
presently, with a glance at the sister, 
“if I was going to hang mzze on the 
wall ?” 

“Did he?” exclaimed Zet, forgetting 
her snubs and consumed with curiosity 
at this romantic piece of intelligence. 
“ And what did you say?” Annette’s 
certificate ! how singular ! 

“T said yes.” 

The Little One looked quite non- 
plussed. She gazed silently at Annette. 

‘Do you suppose,” said the elder girl 
with indignant heat, “that I would ad- 
mit that I did n't like having the certif- 
icate on the wall?” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Zet, amazed at this 
fine policy, and feeling that she under- 
stood Annette once more, “ You are too 
clever. And what did he say then?” 

‘And what did I say after that ?” re- 
turned Annette mockingly, “and then, 
‘what did he say?’ Come; it is time 
to string the beans; it is past twelve.” 

The Little One felt vaguely miserable 
as she followed Annette, although she 
could not have explained why. She was 
neither pretty nor clever like her fair- 
haired sister. These disadvantages made 
no difference at home, but outside she 
was made keenly aware of her deficien- 
cies. Annette was admired on all sides, 
and her opinion asked upon all occa- 
sions. The little black-haired girl, on 
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the other hand, was always overlooked. 
The public school teacher who taught 
Zet said that fair-haired women were 
much more clever than those who had 
dark hair. Zet’s hair was very dark. 
The Little One had an unbounded admi- 
ration for her sister’s talents. Annette 
did everything well. She could draw 
beautifully, and she could play wonder- 
ful selections on the piano,— brilliant 
gems, such as “ The Maiden’s Prayer,” 
“Silvery Waves,” and other composi- 
tions of this dashing order, To these 
imaginative tastes was allied a strong 
feeling for geometry, and an unusual 
proclivity for mathematics. The Little 
One found all these things difficult, but 
her father told her that to bea good 
cook was the chief duty of a woman. 
The marriage certificate hanging on 
the wall had Jong been a grievance with 
the young Duboises. It was growing to 
be intolerable to Annette, who had an 
admirer,—the same Mr. Laggs of whom 
mention has been made. Mr. Laggs 


wanted to marry Annette, but Pierre 
hated him with such intensity that the 
young man dared not yet approach the 
serene Annette or her fiercely decided 
father with this tender confession. If 
Pierre should look at him with his, ter- 
rible eyes, and ask him how he intended 


to support a wife? Heavens! 

“T don’t want to see that little fool 
here often,” Pierre had said to Marie, 
referring to the ardent young suitor, 
“so keep him out of my way.” 

Notwithstanding, Annette was occa- 
sionally allowed to take a walk with her 
hated admirer, but the “ Little One” 
was always a necessary accompaniment. 

Pierre saw no reason for the acquaint- 
ance. “I shall ask him what he means 
by coming here so often,” he said angrily 
to Marie one night, after Mr. Laggs had 
taken his protracted departure, “and 
then tell him to be off.” 

“ He will think you want to get rid of 
Annette,” said Marie. “It will be a 
hint for him to propose.” 
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This was frightful. 

“ Leave them alone,” said the mother; 
“the young people must choose for 
themselves.” 

“ Choose for themselves!” exclaimed 
Pierre, in a shocked tone; “ what does 
our sweet Annette know about men? 
She is much too young to be thinking 
about choosing ahusband. It is absurd! 
After a time,” went on, “we will 
find some nice: young fellow for her. 
There is no hurry.” It all seemed so 
reasonable and so easy to manage. 

' Marie was a dull woman, but she 
‘smiled to herself at this. 

“ Annette is a month older than I was 
when we were married, ” she said pres- 
ently. 

“No!” ejaculated Pierre. ‘ Impossi- 
ble.” 

“We had been married a month,” re- 
iterated Marie, “ when I was Annette’s 
age.” i 

Was it really so? Had the years 
gone? Was Annette marriageable? 
Had Marie once been as young, as ignor- 
ant, as childish, as his young daughter ? 
It all came to Pierre with a shock. + ° 

“Tt is different,” he said, after a lit- 
tle, feeling that he must say something ; 
“it is different.” 

“T had admirers,” explained Marie ; 
“there were six men that wanted to 
marry me. A girl must see the young 
men, to know which she will select.” 

“Tt is monstrous,” said Pierre with 
energy, “ monstrous.” 

“It is the way of the world,” returned 
Marie. “Our fathers married, we mar- 
ried, the children will marry.” 

Pierre was furious. “It is plain,” he 
said angrily, “that you want to be rid 
of your children.” ; 

“If my people had thwarted me,’ 
Marie went on reflectively, “I would 
have run away with you. I was always 
a fool about you, Pierre,” she finished, 
smiling at the “infatuation” that had 
lasted so well. Marie’s affection for her 
husband had been the one supreme 
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emotion of her life. In regard to man- 
aging Pierre she was not in the least 
dull. 

“Would you have run away with 
me?” he asked, regretting for the first 
time a long forgotten folly. “And to 
think that I asked you!” 

“If father had n’t changed his mind 
I would have done so,” said Marie. 

Pierre crossed over to his wife and 
sat down beside her. “It was different 
with us,” he declared. “ You will not 
agree that it was different ?”’ he insist- 
ed. “Yousee that I éxew that I loved 
you, and that I could take care of you.” 

“ Every man thinks that,” said Marie 
laughing, “when he is in love, and 
every girl believes it when she loves the 
man that says it.” 

In recalling his tempestuous youth, 
Pierre remembered the jealousies that 
had assailed his heart when he had en 
countered his hated rivals. He remem- 
bered his unreasoning jealousy as a hus- 
band. But all of these storms seemed 
stupid and preposterous compared with 
the feeling which possessed him now. 

“You do not understand, or feel this 
as I do,” he said, smiting his knee with 
his strong clenched hand. “ You know 
nothing of the world or of suffering. 
You can talk of giving up our lamb; I 
cannot think of it. I loved you, I mar- 
ried you. How it came about I do not 
quite know. I thought myself honor- 
able,— till now I believed myself so,— 
there are always extenuating circum- 
stances.” He drewa long breath. “If 
a man asked a daughter of mine to run 
away with him —” he broke off sud- 
denly. “I tell you it is different, differ- 
ent. lama fatherand the child is mzne/” 

“You mean,” said Marie coldly, “that 
the wife is nothing.” 

For once she failed to reach him. Her 
remark was utterly out of sympathy 
with his mood. He was too absorbed 
by one set of emotions to be able to 
abandon them for others. 

“You cannot understand that it is 
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different!”” he answered impatiently, 
“entirely different. I perceive,” he con- 
tinued,. trying to analyze himself, “that 
a man’s love for his wife is absolutely 
selfish. Nothing shall stand in the way. 
Nothing is of consequence provided the 
woman is won. With a father it is dif- 
ferent. The happiness of the child is 
above all. The wife can toil, the help- 
less child cannot. It must forever re- 
main a helpless thing to the parent. 
You wish me to give up this helpless, 
tender creature,—the child we have 
toiled for, watched, and tended,—you 
ask me to resign this, —God’s great gift! 
—to the first brainless idiot that comes! 
I tell you, never!” 

He had worked himself into a violent 
passion, and against the storm of wrath 
Marie felt the uselessness of protest. 
Yet she could remember a time when 
all such talk had sounded to her utterly 
selfish and futile. She recalled her own 
desperation when, in the early days of 
Pierre’s courtship, her father had set 
himself against her marriage. She had 
thought him cruel and unnatural ; in- 
deed, she had never overcome a smould- 
ering sense of resentment at this (to 
her thinking) injustice. With Pierre 
she could sympathize,—he did not want 
to part with his children, that was nat- 
ural, but of the analogous experience of 
her father she even now had no sort of 
comprehension. Utterly unimaginative, 
she could neither understand nor sym- 
pathize with those whose conduct or 
actions were opposed to her own. It 
was plain that she could never fairly 
represent the interests of her children 
to their father, unless she herself was 
absolutely in sympathy with such inter- 
ests. 

When the Dubois family came out of 
church the Sunday following this con- 
versation, Mr. Laggs stood waiting as 
usual, immaculate and smiling. He ap- 
peared before the church porch with the 
unfailing regularity of the Sabbath it- 
self, while he kept the seventh day holy 
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by unusual smartness of attire. It was 
his habit, after speaking to the family, 
deferentially to approach Annette, with 
whom he would walk until they reached 
the family dwelling. Meantime Pierre 
would follow, consumed with an unright- 
eous desire to kill or otherwise destroy 
the disturber of his domestic peace. 

“Tt is abominable, the way father 
treats Mr. Laggs,” Annette had com- 
plained to her mother, when they were 
taking off their wraps, after the young 
man had departed under cover of Pierre’s 
fiercest scowl. “I’m sure he is a very 
nice gentleman.” She hesitated a little 
on the last word, for it was not a term in 
familiar usage in the Dubois household. 

“Your father does n’t want you to 
marry a gentleman,” s2id Marie, with the 
unsparing straightforwardness of her 
class. “He says you are too young to 
be thinking of marriage.” 

“ You were married when you were 
eighteen,” replied Annette, making a 
tremendous home thrust. 

“It was different,” returned the 
mother coldly. ‘Your father had a 
trade. When you marry we want you to 
marry a man that can take care of you.” 

«“ A trade!” exclaimed Annette, with 
fury; “a bricklayer, a carpenter, a 
baker! Why should n’t I rise as well 
as the rest ? The Eugenes kept a saloon 
on the corner: now they are living on 
St. Charles Avenue, and Marie is going 
to marry a planter.” 

“ That ’s enough!” interrupted Marie 
sharply. “Complain of your tather, 
and despise him, because he will not 
make money like that old thief Eugene. 
Yes ; be angry, because he treats you 
like a baby! You do not want the Lit- 
tle One to walk with you when you go 
out with your silly little beau. Gentle- 
man, bah! he is much too bright! Do 
you see the young ladies on Esplanade 
Street walk out unattended? Never! 
You wish to be a lady,—you do not 
know how to act like one! Go away, I 
am ashamed of you!” 
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This new emotion in the household 
made the once peaceful home full of 
agitation and unrest ; Pierre lost a good 
deal of his old gayety, while Marie, who 
had never had very much to say, took 
refuge in complete silence. The affec- 
tionate Little One, in sympathy with 
both sides of the house, found herself 
in those days in a great state of per- 
plexity. The dapper young man and 
his conspicuous diamond pin appealed 
strongly to her romantic nature. To 
her thinking, Annette’s beau was very 
“ fine looking.” 

It was through a half laughing remark 
of Mr. Laggs that Annette’s long-felt 
annoyance for the certificate had culmi- 
nated into violent hatred. The senti- 
mentof affectionate interest that Marie’s 
children had been taught to feel for it 
had long since departed. It was ridicu- 
lous, they thought, and they could not 
understand why their mother did not 
find it so. 

A different sort of sentiment was in 
fashion from that which was in vogue 
when Marie had been married. Ideas 
that had been venerated were now 
laughed at as absurd. The spirit of a 
self-conscious, critical age affected the 
feelings and shaped the sentiments of 
Marie’s daughters; but. Marie herself 
could not see that any difference existed, 
and she was far too unimaginative to 
understand how, if such a difference did 
exist, it could affect her children. 

It was in the early days of the civil 
war that the wedding recorded had 
taken place, and the great changes inci- 
dent to that period were already making 
themselves distinctively felt. . In regard 
to the old class distinctions a tremen- 
dous upheaval had taken place. Mem- 
bers of the old_ and much respected 
families were now given in marriage to 
the rich parvenus. A singular spirit of 
emulation had come into a land where 
two classes had lived on friendly terms 
for years, without a thought, on either 
side, of social relationship. But the 
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butcher, the baker, and the candle-stick 
maker, had begun to grow dissatisfied 
with their conditions in life. “ Blue 
blood”’ had been the criterion of excel- 
lence in the old days, but money was 
the great god now. Old New Orleans 
had changed. 

There are some whose characters are 
not affected by the spirit of the age in 
which they live; but it wasa time of 
revolution, and Annette was violently 
influenced by the changes mentioned. 
A case in point was the approaching 
marriage of the school-girl friend, Marie 
Eugene. This youngy girl was much 
less attractive than Annette, and by no 
means as clever. Old Eugene had ac- 
quired his great wealth by the most dis- 
graceful sort of political dishonesty, but 
his influence was powerful. Annette’s 
ambitions were stimulated by the good 
fortune of her friend. What if fate had 
in reserve some such happiness for her. 
She was just as deserving! Her father’s 
honesty, her own beauty,—surely they 
meant something. It was not possible 
for a creature as utterly without princi- 
ple as Marie's father to long remain an 
influential power. Such things could 
not be! 

Annette’s aspirations were, no doubt, 
as idle as they were impossible. Her 
notions of right and wrong were hope- 
lessly unworldly. She was full of that 
ideality which cannot stand the wear and 
tear of every-day life. Her ardent spirit 
protested against the dullness of her 
condition. The preparation of food, 
the never-ending table-setting and dish- 
washing, filled her with despair. Her 
protest was really against the material- 
ity of existence, and her discontent 
grew in proportion as the development 
of her mind was frustrated. In the 
busy little household there was much to 
be done. Drawing and reading, of which 
Annette was inordinately fond, were 
impossibilities ; while cooking, cleaning, 
and sewing, were actual necessities. 
There were no books, for neither Pierre 
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nor Marie cared for reading. Pierre 
read the papers during political excite- 
ments, and Marie read the Bible on 
Sundays. Novels were not allowed in 
the house. Upon two memorable occa- 
sions Annette had violently rebelled at 
her fate, but Marie had talked to her of 
the sin of discontent, and Annette, 
mace aware of her wickedness, had duti- 
fully confessed her short-comings to 
Father Adair, who in turn had dis- 
coursed on the sin of ambition which 
had rent the court of heaven, and through 
the agency of a sinful and misguided 
woman had brought about the fall of 
man. 


Ill, 


habit of Mrs. Dubois 
intervals a 


Ir was the 
to have at certain stated 


thoroughly exhaustive house-cleaning. 
These periods were as faithfully ob- 
served as the anniversary of a saint, or 
other religious festivals, with this differ- 


ence, that they were movable as to date 
and determined by the state of the 
weather. Such a period was now in 
progress, and Marie and her daughters 
were religiously cleaning, dusting, and 
polishing, the various household effects. 
They were now about to arrange in 
place the furniture in the parlor when 
Annette tried, for the last time, to per- 
suade her mother to take down the 
certificate. It required tact to approach 
the subject. 

“Let us change the position of the 
furniture,” said Annette, “and make 
the room look entirely different.” 

“QO, lovely!” exclaimed Zet; “let’s 
put the sofa here aad the large table 
there.” 

“No,” said Marie decidedly, “I don’t 
like changes.” 

There was siience for some time after 
this. 

Presently Aunette found courage to 
say, “ Mother, don’t you think it would 
be nice to have the certificate in your 
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room? It—” Annette did not complete 
the sentence. 

It was now or never for the proposi- 
tion to be made, for after the cleaning 
was over months would elapse before 
another household upheaval would take 
place. 

“T do not want the certificate moved,” 
replied Marie coldly. She knew her 
children’s dislike of the certificate, and 
it annoyed her to feel that they did not 
prize what she and Pierre valued so 
highly. She could not understand the 
foolish exagyerations which so fretted 
them. Their youthful violence and their 
wild enthusiasms were alike incompre 
hensible to her. 

The girls glanced at each other ; they 
knew the certificate would never be 
taken from its conspicuous place on the 
mantel. In their mother’s room, as a 
souvenir, it was suitable and proper ; 
but in the parlor—! They had talked 
of the change many a time, hoping that 
it might be at length accomplished. 
They could not understand why. the 
proposition should annoy their mother. 
Annette had grown to dread new ac- 
quaintances, for all were attracted by the 
brightly ornamented possession, and 
would ask what it was and what it rep- 
resented. It always occasioned astonish- 
ment when the inquirer was told that 
it was a marriage certificate. Conscious 
of her past sufferings and of future 
embarrassments to come, Annette, even 
after this rebuff, was brave enough to 
say 

‘Mother, if you would n’t mind very 
much, we would be so glad if you would 
let us move it. People think it is so 
queer — that is,” confusedly, “having it 
hung up like a picture, and Zet and I—” 
Annette faltered. It was very hard to 
say, for her mother was looking at her 
steadily. 

“ Queer?” said Marie in a somewhat 
strained voice. 

“ We, Zet and I, think it beautiful,” 
Annette went on hurriedly ; “at least, 
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we understand how much you think of 
it, because Father Adair painted it for 
you, and you—but other people —’’ 

Annette broke down completely. 

“ What people ?” 

“ Everybody !”’ exclaimed the Little 
One, excitedly coming to the rescue. 
“ But the Mahones are the worst of all!” 

“What do they say?” asked Marie. 

“They have some jokes about it,” 
replied Annette ; “they,” hesitatingly, 
“they always laugh when they see it. 
Yesterday, when Miss Nora and Miss 
Maggie came to borrow father’s paper, 
I heard them laughing. They didn’t 
know that I heard. Miss Maggie said, 
‘It always reminds me of Kitty,’ and 
Miss Nora said, ‘ Shall you ever torget 
the night Kitty pinned her certificate 
on the wall ?’” 

Marie flushed. 

“Mrs. Mahone said,” began Zet— 

“T never liked that old woman,” inter- 
rupted Marie, as though she had heard 
enough. “She was always a jealous 
tattler.”’ 

“| hate her,” said Annette with vigor. 

“As for other people,” continued 
Marie, “ why should their opinions affect 
us?” 

Her argument was unanswerable, and 
the children said no more. 

Just at this time Marie received a 
message from her mother, asking her to 
come and give her opinion in regard to 
some question of domestic importance. 
The interruption was most timely, and 
Marie was glad to get away. She had 
no intention of granting the request. 
What! change the furniture and take 
down the certificate to please the whims 
of children? Absurd! Children should 
think as their parents thought. To 
Marie there was nothing unreasonable 
in this. 

It was very quiet in the little room 
after she had gone. The young girls 
worked in silence. They had been 
taught to “improve the shining hour,” 
and to be busy about the house was a 
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natural condition. At length the room 
was in perfect order, with the exception 
of the certificate, which had not been 
dusted. Annette went for an empty 
box, which she put on the table. The 
Little One then got upon a chair and 
mounted the pile. They had dusted the 
certificate so often before that they 
knew exactly how to go about it. The 
Little One swung the duster with a 
practiced hand. “I knew mother 
would n’t let us move it,” she said at 
last. 

“Yes,” replied Annette ; “I did, too. 
It was useless to ask.” 

“ Annette,” exclaimed the Little One, 
suddenly pausing in her occupation, 
‘the nail is loose!” 

Annette said nothing. 

“Tf you ll get me the hammer,” con- 
tinued Zet, “I think I can fix it.” 

Annette, holding the box to avert any 
danger to Zet, looked indifferently out 
of the window. 

“ Annette!” repeated the Little One. 

“You might fall if I went,” said 
Annette. 

“ Bah!” 

Annette went away slowly to fetch 
the hammer. Presently she returned. 
“T can’t find it,” she announced. 

“Did you look on the doorstep ?”’ 
asked Zet. “I think father left it there 
this morning.” 

“ It isn’t there now,” replied Annette. 

The Little One got down from her 
perch and went to look for the hammer. 
After a protracted search she returned. 
The hammer could not be found. 

“ The picture will fall,” she declared, 
looking greatly troubled. ‘“ What shall 
we do?” 

“ We could n’t fix it if we had the ham- 
mer,” said Annette. “It has been hang- 
ing for nineteen years,” she went on, 
“why should it fall now? It is good 
now for another nineteen,’ she said 
disgustedly. 

* But the nail is loose,’’ expostulated 
the Little One. 
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‘‘ Nonsense,” declared Annette. “ The 
weight of the picture will keep the nail 
fast even if it is loose. Of course,” with 
some scorn, “a nail will shake if you 
move it up and down with all your 
might.” 

“ But I didn’t move it up and down 
with all my might,” vehemently pro- 
tested the Little One; “as I straight- 
enéd the frame I felt the nail loose.” 

“Tt will hang for years,” said Annette 
decidedly. “It is foolish to say any- 
thing about it to mother,” she continued, 
taking the box off the table. “For 
once be sensible and hold your tongue.” 

When their mother returned, nothing 
was said about the certificate. 


“Do you think,” asked the Little 
One anxiously of Annette the next 
afternoon, as they were returning from 
church, “do you think it will fal! soon ?” 

“ Will what fall soon?” returned An- 
nette, knowing quite well what the Lit- 
tle One meant. 

“ The certificate.” 

“OQ Zet!” exclaimed Annette, “you 
are such an idiot!” 

The Little One, much humiliated, in- 
sisted that she was “ not an idiot.” 

During the week that followed she 
was tormented with thoughts of the cer- 
tificate. What if it should fall and kill 
some one? Perhaps it would fall on her 
father, and break his neck! horrible! or 
it might fall when her mother was dust- 
ing the mantel-shelf. Any afternoon 
she might return from school and find 
her dead. It was cruel of Annette not 
totell. It was frightful. Yet, with the 
irresolution of youth, she could not 
without Annette’s approval herself de- 
cide to tell. 

When they walked up and down the 
pavement in the twilight, after dinner, 
the Little One would expostulate. 

“Tf it falls itw _ kill some one,’ she 
had said tragical,. 

“A fly, yes”; Annette had acqui- 
esced. 
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-“Go and tel mother,” she said at 
length impatiently. “Go and tell if you 
think the nail is loose. Then we will 
have a new one put in securely, and the 
certificate will hang in the parlor until 
we die 

It was impossible to tell after this, so 
the Little One struggled on in silence. 

She and Annette had had a common 
grievance too long for her to shake off 
its influence easily. It was clear that 
Annette would not explain that the nail 
was loose. If she assumed the respon- 
sibility, and told, both of them would 
be punished for having concealed the 
knowledge; the certificate would be 
made secure, and remain forever in its 
accustomed place. 

From a trifling annoyance the certifi- 
cate had now come to be a most serious 
grievance. The girls never entered the 
room without being aware of its pres- 
ence. Their grievance was, of course, 
largely imaginary, but their sufferings 
were none the less real. The Widow 
Mahone had first made them conscious 
of the absurdity of using the certificate 
as an ornament, and since this mischiev- 
ous criticism of it they had construed 
any mention of it into a covert insinua- 
tion at the grotesque possession. Few 
that saw it or commented upon it gave 
it afterwards a moment’s thought, but 
this the inexperienced young girls could 
not understand. Annette’s sensitive 
nature was prone to such exaggeration. 
Thrown upon herself, and deprived by 
circumstances of those pursuits conge- 
nial to her mind, the bent of her nature 
thwarted, and her occupation of the most 
material and monotonous character, her 
mind fastened itself upon the certificate 
as an outlet. In vain she had appealed 
to her mother ; in vain she had asked to 
have it removed; useless. There it must 
hang forever, and be a perpetual target 
for the jeers and laughter of their friends 
and neighbors. . 

It was a relief to think that there was 
a possibility of its falling. If the glass 
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was broken and the frame injured, go 
much the better; for then a change 
might be agreed upon, and her mother 
induced to remove the priceless memen- 
to to some more suitable place. The 
fears entertained by the Little One 
found no place in the mind of Annette, 
The frame of the certificate was not 
heavy enough to seriously injure any 
one, even though it should fall as the 
Little One predicted ; and besides, the 
weather was getting warm, and the fam- 
ily usually spent the evenings on the 
front gallery, and rarely used the little 
parlor. 

A week passed. The certificate re- 
mained immovably in place. Coming 
in from school, the Little One’s first 
thought was of the certificate. Was it 
still hanging ? Frequently she dreamed 
of it. She always told her dreams to 
Annette. “Bah!” Annette would ex- 
claim. ‘I don’t believe the nail is loose. 
The certificate will not fall.” 

The Little One’s fears began to sub- 
side. After all, she might have been 
mistaken. 

It was Sunday,—a gala day with the 
Duboises. Annette and Zet wore their 
best frocks. Mr. Laggs had walked 
home from church with Annette, as 
usual, but he had made several unfor- 
tunate remarks, and Annette had sud- 
denly experienced a peculiar sense of 
resentment toward him. He had dis- 
covered that any allusion to the certifi- 
cate annoyed the young girl, and witha 
curiosity fatal to his interests he had 
resolved to find out the reason. An- 
nette thought him very impertinent. 
Her nature, responsive to friendliness, 
revolted against anvthing like familiar- 
ity. Alas! poor Annette! her ideals 
were far above her station! The young 
man’s worst sin was being common- 
place, and she had suddenly found him 
so. She did not understand this, but 
she felt a deep sense of injury at his 
intrusive speech. Why should he insist 
upon knowing, and joke about things 
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she did not wish to tell? She treated 
him with repelling coldness, and he had 
retired somewhat bewildered and much 
discomfitted. 

Dinner was just over, for Pierre liked 
his dinner late, and though it was early 
in the afternoon lamps were lit. The 
wind was blowing from the north, so 
the family sat in the little parlor instead 
of occupying the front gallery, as usual. 
Pierre was sure they would have a heavy 
storm before the day was an hour older. 
They had a visitor of whom Pierre was 
particularly fond, an old sea captain, 
who told good stories. He laughed 
loudly, and had hearty and boisterous 
manners. Annette listened with indif- 
ference to the stories, the Little One 
shrieked with mirth. The thunder of 
the approaching storm enlivened the 
old salt ; ne grew eloquent with remi- 
niscences. His attentive listeners en- 
couraged him, to give more animation 
and zest to his stories. 

He began a tell of a fire on shipboard, 
when he was cruising in South Amer- 
ican waters. He gesticulated with en- 
ergy ; he pounded with his great cane 
upon the floor. The room shook, the 
lamp rattled, —horror ! a piercing shriek 
from the Little One, a loud clap of 
thunder, and the certificate with a crash 
of breaking glass fell to the floor. 

In the consternation that followed, 
—for the room in which they sat was 
very small,— Pierre gave his attention to 
the Little One, whose terror was alarm- 
ing. It was impossible to soothe her. 
Marie and Annette, having ascertained 
that Zet was not injured by the fall of 
the certificate, busied themselves with 
the scattered fragments. Marie, whose 
mind was deeply imbued with supersti- 
tion, wondered what calamity would fol- 
low in the wake of this inauspicious 
omen. She remembered the vow of 
her youth,— she at least had no part in 
the removal of the certificate ; but ca- 
lamity must surely come with its down- 
fall ! 
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The storm outside did not daunt the 
weather-beaten hero of seafaring ad- 
ventures. The domestic storm appalled 
him much more, and amidst the shrieks 
of the Little One he hastily took flight. 

“Tt is well I’m not married!” he 
ejaculated to himself, as he hurried 
through the rain. “ How the child cried, 
and the mother! One would think a 
funeral had come, because a picture had 
fallen! Bah! the women and their 
foolish nerves,—they ought to feel a 
storm at sea!”’ 

It was useless to attempt to quiet the 
Little One. The endearments of her 
father seemed only to make matters 
worse. Pierre held her in his arms, 
looking at her helplessly, as one looks at 
distress outside of the comprehension. 

“ Dear heart,” he said soothingly, “it 
is nothing. A little glass broken,— 
what is that ?” 

“You are not hurt?” cried Zet with 
a terror stricken face, “ You are not 
hurt ?” 

“Hurt!” said Pierre cheerfully. “I’m 
not hurt! Whatailsthechild? It was 
the thunder that frightened the poor 
pet !”’ 

“No,” expostulated the Little One, 
“it wasn’t the thunder. It was the 
picture, it—it—it was the picture,” 
and she sobbed convulsively. 

“Well, have it mended,” said Pierfe 
encouragingly. 

The Little One continued to sob. 

“ We can easily have it fixed,” Pierre 
went on ; “ glass is cheap.” 

“QO, father,” wailed Zet, “I am so 
glad you’re not killed!” 

“What does the child mean?” asked 
Pierre, looking at Marie for explana- 
tion. 

“The nail was loose,” contined the 
Little One, struggling with emotion ; 
“T knew the picture would fall!” 

“You knew it would fall?” asked 
Pierre with astonishment. “ Then why 
did nt you tell us so?” 

“Don’t scold, don’t scold, yet !”’ pro- 
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tested Zet, beside herself with distress ; 
“ wait until I tell you.” 

She gasped a little then. ‘We were 
dusting the certificate, Annette and I, 
and I found that the nail was loose. We 
tried to fix it, but we could n’t find the 
hammer. Mother was out. Annette 
did n’t think the nail was loose.” 

There was an oppressive half minute 
of silence after this, broken only by the 
sobs of the Little One. 

“Well?” said Pierre after a little, 
feeling there was no more to come. 
“We — we — we —did n't like the cer- 
tificate,”’ faltered Zet with a fresh burst 
of tears, “ because — because — ” 

“Well ?” repeated the father in a gen- 
tle tone of encouragement. 

The Little One clung to him with a 
despairing sort of rapture. 

“QO, I could n't tell you!” she cried. 
“T can’t tell you, you are so good! It 
would hurt your feelings!” 

“Dear Little One,” said Pierre ten 
derly, much moved. “ But if you do not 
tell me what is troubling you now, I shall 
think that you have ceased to love me.” 

Quite overcome by this, the Little 
One wept for a space unmolested. 

“We don’t like the certificate,” she 
said at last in a voice choked with sobs, 
““because—because —people laugh at it, 
and think it so queer to have it hanging 
in the parlor like a picture. We—” she 
broke off helplessly. It was so impos- 
sible for her to explain the feeling that 
she and Annette had so long had for the 
certificate. 

“T don’t understand what it all means,”’ 
said Pierre looking at Marie. 

“The children don’t like the certifi- 
cate,” said the mother. 

“Why ?” 

Marie hesitated. 

“We like it because you do,” inter- 
rupted the Little One, “but we don’t 
like it in the parlor because people laugh 
at it.” 

“Do they?” asked Pierre of Marie. 

“The children say so,” she replied. 
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“Then,” said Pierre, “ why do you have 
it in the parlor? Why don’t you put it 
somewhere else.”’ 

Marie’s eyes fell. She felt as one feels 
when he has not been true toa trust. 
There was a long silence, broken only 
by the sobs of the children, for Annette, 
quite overcome by these revelations, had 
also given way to tears. 

“They asked you to move it?” de- 
manded Pierre presently. 

“Tt isn’t possible to grant all the 
whims of children,” answered Marie 
defensively. 

Pierre had his arms about the quiver- 
ing Little One, while Annette, crouch- 
ing beside his chair, was weeping bit- 
terly. 

He knew that it was not a whim that 
had actuated this rebellion. For the first 
time he had cume into contact with an 
experience of overwhelming and intense 
importance to his children, of which he 
had nocomprehension. The whole thing 
seemed to him utterly preposterous. If 
the children objected to the certificate 
in the parlor, why did n’t their mother 
put it outof the way? They had appealed 
to their mother in vain! Why had they 
not appealed to him ? 

“The mother and the father do not 
always understand what the children 
need, or like,”’ he said presently. “You 
must tell us both; then we can decide 
what is best for you. The picture,” 
Pierre always called the certificate a 
picture, “will do just as well in your 
mother’s room.” He stroked the Little 
One affectionately, and put his great 
hand on Annette’s bright head. It dis- 
tressed him sorely to have them weeping 
in this wild, unaccountable way. “Is 
there anything else you would like 
changed?” he asked after a little space, 
trying to comfort them ; “anything else 
you would like different ?” 

“QO, no, no!’’ said Zet. ‘We dont 
want anything else changed.” 

“The mother and the father always 
like to please the children,” Pierre con- 
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tinued, “but sometimes what they ask 
is not reasonable. You do not want any- 
thing else to make you happy?” he went 
on, with a half humorous look about the 
mouth. 

“Nothing,” said the Little One, 
lifting her tear-stained face, and putting 
it against his cheek; “‘nothing at all.” 

“And you, Annette?” asked Pierre, 
suddenly turning to his eldest daughter. 
“Is there anything you want to make 
you happy ?: Is there anything we can 
do for you?” 

His voice had changed while he asked 
this, and the humorous smile no longer 
played about his mouth. There was only 
one thing that Annette desired for her 
happiness of course,—the detested young 
Laggs. Could he consent to this? 
Never! Give Annette away ?—the first 
born. God in heaven! no! 

“ Annette wants a drawing book,” said 
the Little One, breaking in upon this 
tragic thought. 

“No,” interrupted Annette, “I don’t 
want anything.” 

“She won’t say that she wants it,” 
explained the Little One, “ because she 
thinks it ’s too expensive.” 

“ How.much will it cost?” inquired 
Pierre cheerfully. 

“ A dollar and a half for the book and 
the pencils,” answered Zet promptly. 
“We asked the price the other day. 
Annette looks in the window every time 
we walk up Royal Street. She says the 
book is very cheap.” 

“OQ Zet!” exclaimed 
tone of agony. 

“I go to school, and see the girls, and 
have amusement,” continued the Little 
One in her childish phraseology ; “ but 
Annette doesn’t have any fun. She 
has to make the beds, and wash the 
dishes, and cook. She hates to cook. 
She always burns her hands.” 

“QO!” ejaculated Annette. 
believe what Zet is saying!” 

It came to Pierre all in a minute that 
Annette’s life was rather dull. It had 
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not occurred to him that to desire 
amusement, or at least diversion, was a 
condition of youth. He remembered 
now that he had been dissatisfied. He 
had hated and chafed at restrictions; 
so had Marie. To be dissatisfied at 
home,— it was frightful! The children 
—alas, they would soon be children no 
more ?— were fast coming into posses- 
sion of their individualities ; the tender, 
ignorant young souls God had given 
into his keeping would soon begin to 
think and act for themselves. God! it 
was horrible ! 

‘ Must he resign them ? the children ! 
the children ! 

“T like to clear up the house,” con- 
tinued Zet, who had suddenly found 
conversation easy. “I love to cook, 
but Annette doesn’t. The teachers at 
school say that if Annette knew alittle 
more about drawing she could give les- 
sons and make a lot of money.” 

“ Annette shall have the book,” said 
Pierre. “We will get it tomorrow. 
You should n’t do the work you don't 
like, dear heart,” he went on, putting 
his disengaged arm about Annette and 
drawing her to him, “but your father is 
a poor man, and the little girls must help 
their good mother.” 

“© father!” exclaimed Annette, feel- 
ing that she was deeply misunderstood. 
“T do not mind the work, indeed I am 
not lazy ; but sometimes I get so tired. 
It is every day the same. If I could 
sometimes read, or have a little time to 
draw!” She fell against his knees, 
sobbing bitterly. She had told the 
secret of her unhappiness. Her mind, 
ingenious and active, incessantly urged 
its ambitions. Life had already begun 
to press heavily upon her, because she 
could not utilize her best activities. 

“ T am glad you have told me all this,” 
said Pierre soberly, conscious of new 
responsibilities of which he had not 
thought. “You must always tell us 
your troubles,— your mother and me, 
—and we will help you if wecan. We 
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do not wish to thwart you ; we want to 
help you.” 

“We do not wish to thwart you.” 
The sentence recalled his conversation 
with Marie. He remembered her words: 
“Tf father had thwarted me, I would 
have run away with you.” 

Was the sacred tie of fatherhood no 
stronger tha: that? Was devotion and 
life-long service to be flung aside ina 
minute, and be remembered no more? 
Had not the condition great responsibil- 
ity, and was it not deserving of respect? 
Was the opinion of maturity always 
wrong, always harsh, and was the intui- 
tion of youth always to be relied on? 
He,realized in a minute new duties and 
responsibilities. He had to grow as well 
as the children. Could he make the 
bond of paternal love strong enough to 
avert sucha hateful catastrophe? Could 
it be that Annette would ever be so 
thrown upon herself, so deprived of 
home counsel and assistance, that she 
could fling herself upon the world in the 
reckless way that Marie jhad once con- 
templated? God! not if he could help, 
not if he could serve. He would bind the 
children to him with his love, he would 
hold them through sympathy, he would 
have his own forever, and even death it- 
self should not divide. 

“ Annette,” he began, striking into 
the heart of the subject with the abrupt- 
ness of an intensely emotional nature, 
“the young man that comes to see you, 
—I do not like him. But your mother 
says the young girls like to have the 
young men come and visit. On Sun- 
days and Wednesdays you can invite 
your friends. I love you, my dear, I 
trust you, I want you to be happy. I— 
I do not like your young man,” he fin- 
ished. 

“ Ofather!” exclaimed Annette, with 
a shocked sense of resentment at this 
appropriation of Mr. Laggs. “Do not 
talk like that! I do not like the young 
man either—I—I—hate him.” 

Annette’s sudden revulsion of feeling 
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was entirely natural. She had realized 
the insignificance of her admirer, and in 
that moment he had ceased to have any 
hold upon her. Her interest in him 
had been greatly stimulated by the in- 
justice shown to him by her father. 
Now that the injustice was removed, 
her resentment of her father’s conduct 
departed; her struggling indecisions 
took shape,—she knew her own mind. 
Her last lingering interest in Mr. Laggs 
had vanished. 

The girls wept themselves to sleep in 
each other’s arms. “Ah, Zet,” said 
Annette remorsefully, “to think that I 
ever called you stupid! Ah, but you 
are sweet and good, my dear! I am 
glad you toid it all—I could never have 
told. And I can have the drawing 


book after wanting it so long ; and we 
can have the young people to come and 
see us, like the other girls, and bcs* of 
all, father will not treat me so strangely 
any more!” 

*« Ah, but he is good, I tell you!” an- 


swered Zet. “I never knew anyone so 
good,” and they fell to weeping again 
at their father’s kindness. 

It was some time before Pierre could 
convince Marie of the wisdom of his 
proposed course in dealing with the 
children. It was to bea reign of rea- 
son,—no longer one of authority,—and 
from this surely mutual confidence 
would arise. A time had come for them 
to change, and they must adapt them- 
selves to the new conditions. 

Marie considered the children badly 
in need of punishment, and she private- 
ly resolved to make them aware of the 
enormity of their sins, and to confess 
the same to Father Adair. She did not 
openly oppose the new movement, but 
her silence, in its way as eloquent as 
another woman’s vigorous remonstrance, 
left Pierre in no doubt as to her opinion. 
But he was not one easily turned from 
his purpose, and he knew that his influ- 
ence would ultimately prevail. Annette, 
he determined should no longer be treat- 
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ed as a child. As to the Little One, 
thank God she was a little one yet! she 
was still in need of paternal authority. 
He would get the drawing book for An- 
nette, and he must buy something for 
his heart’s darling. It should be a new 
frock,— yes, that was best, and the color 
must be red, of course, for the Little 
One delighted in smart attire, and was 
something of a barbarian in her fond- 
ness for bright colors. 

Pierre knew the value of each of his 
hard-earned dollars, but he realized that 
a little extravagant outlay now would in 
the end prove to be the wisest sort of 
economy. To have Annette satisfied, 
that was the chief consideration. Per- 
haps, after a time he could manage to 


-let her have some drawing lessons, since 


her mind seemed to be on such things. 
Ah! yes, yes, it came to him ina flash. 
Marie’s grandfather! He had been an 
architect of no mean skill. He had 
died young, but he had left behind him 
the proof of extraordinary constructive 
ability. Those who understood such 
things said that his talent was remark- 
able. This was the heritage that had 
come to Annette. She had no books to 
read, yet the geometry was always in 
her hand. Oftentimes she had come 
to him with a flushed face, to explain 
some problem that she had solved. He 
neither cared for nor understood the 
things, but Annette’s delight in them 
seemed clear. Yes, he would help the 
child. He heard again the Little One’s 
childish voice: “ Annette hates to cook, 
she always burns her hands!” Pretty 
young hands: perhaps they were not 
made for menial labor, but were de- 
signed for more thoughtful and more 
skillful work. 

The certificate had accomplished its 
mission. Had it been a thing alive it 
could not have been more influential. 
It was the means ef bringing about an 
understanding that helped the Dubois 
family to a better knowledge of each 
The symbol of a sacred 
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bond, it taught them the sacred mean- 
ing of personality. 

“We will hang it in our room,” said 
Pierre, putting his arm about Marie, 
after the children had departed for the 
night. After all, it was rather absurd 
to have it in the parlor. He smiled a 
little. He had always thought of the 
certificate from the sentimental stand- 
point, and now he thought of it from the 
critical side, he could see its absurdity. 

“No,” answered Marie in a tone of 
repressed feeling, “ we will not hang it 
up at all; I will put it away. Noone 
likes it,— even you have ceased to care 
for it.” 

“I!” said Pierre in astonishment, “ I 
have ceased to care, Marie? Why it gave 
us to one another, and tonight seems to 
have given the children back to me.” 
His voice was full of reproach. 

He turned away, but she caught his 
hand. “ Pierre,” she began vehemently, 
“you never knew how I felt about the 
certificate. I—I could not take it down.” 
Moved out of herself by the influences of 
the evening, and terrified lest he should 
think that she had not acted fairly with 
the children, she told him of the conver. 
sation with her mother so many years 
ago, and of her own wild vow in regard 
to moving the certificate. 

Pierre was so accustomed to talk of 
superstition that he could comprehend 
without much difficulty Marie’s side of 
the question. Absurd as it was, he had 
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no harsh word to say against it, for the 
influences that shaped the thoughts of 
their lives were full of unreason and of 
superstition. Nor did he resent, as one 
more exacting might have done, the im- 
plied insinuation that he was not trust- 
worthy. He knew that Marie loved him, 
and beyond tnis he did not question. 
Of one thing he had always felt very 
sure, and that was that the mistakes 
Marie made were always mistakes of 
affection. In their quarrels — and they 
had many —he had always been con- 
scious of this, and it had helped them 
both toward a speedy reconciliation. 
The certificate at length found a rest- 
ing place in a little leather trunk sacred 
to Marie’s best treasure,—a black silk 
dress, carefully wrapped in blue tissue 
paper, and only brought forth on occa- 
sions of great festivity. Marie could 
never .have put the feeling into words, 
but it seemed to her that something had 
gone out of her life with the certificate 
from the wall. As time wore on the 
feeling faded into a tender sort of mel- 
ancholy, for Marie had no hardness in 
her gentle breast ; but when the girls 
stood beside the open trunk and beheld 
the long, neat parcel —tied again with 
the same blue ribbon—that Pierre had 
flourished in his hands when a happy 
bridegroom, they felt a strange sense of 
constraint, while Marie had a look upon 
her face that made one feel she had seen 
again the ghost of her past youth. 
Marcia Davies. 
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Tue Short-Story, as Mr. Brander 
Matthews insists it should be spelled, 
is growing in public favor. Possibly 
it is only another instance of a tendency 
that THE OVERLAND has often noted of 
an increasing inability on the part of 
the general reader to fix the mind con- 
tinuously on any subject whatever. 
This we have supposed to be due to “ the 
newspaper habit,” which feeds the mind 
with short and scrappy bits, till it can 
assimilate only intellectual hash. 

Four of the books now to be noticed 
are books of short-stories. The first 
Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke’s last book,— 
1 collection of short stories, somewhat 
fancifully called Huckleberries,* has a 
sad additional interest through the 
recent death of its author. The stories 


are perhaps not anywhere up to the best, 


—to “The Deacon’s Week,” for in- 
stance, which had a homely and realistic 
humor, a sympathetic insight, that 
ought to make it live; but they have 
Mrs. Cooke’s touch throughout, and it 
is a touch New England will spare 
regretfully. An older writer than Sara 
Orne Jewett, she marked out —or 
perhaps followed Mrs. Stowe in mark- 
ing out —that line of faithful and pen- 
etrating study in New England rural 
character, which Miss Jewett after- 
ward followed with perhaps greater art 
and more real success, yet with some- 
thing lost of real sympathy and even 
participation in the life. Mary Wilkins 
is the latest member of this little group 
of writers. There have been a great 
many that have essayed such stories, 
anda great many good stories have been 
written by them; but few that have 
caught the quaint and tender reality 
that these three women breathe into 

1 Huckleberries. By Rose Terry Cooke. Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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their studies. The literary purpose is 
visible in most of them. Mrs. Cooke, 
as Miss Jewett and Miss Wilkins have 
done after her, writes as one might 
lovingly repeat without thought of effect 
the story of a friend’s life. Mrs. Cooke, 
however, wasted a good deal of her lit- 
erary power, and lost something of 
esteem as an artist, by writing a good 
deal with a distinctly didactic purpose, 
to the needs of the religious weeklies ; 
not that we would criticise, in general, 
the didactic purpose ; about which and 
its relation to art we believe a good deal 
of nonsense is talked; but it was not 
often to the advantage of Mrs. Cooke’s 
stories. 

One reflection that makes the reader 
value all the more the tender insight 
into the New England rural life of such 
stories as these under review is, that we 
cannot have much more of it. The life 
it records is one never in the least 
comprehended by any one from outside, 
and one passing away before our eyes. 
How long the type of character may 
linger in nooks no one can say, but in 
becoming asurvival it will become dif- 
ferent. Already Miss Wilkins’s studies 
show this ; her Yankees are more eccen- 
tric and exceptional than Mrs. Cooke’s 
and Miss Jewett’s. 

Bret Harte’s Colonel Starbottle's_Cli- 
ent and Some Other People* is made up of 
nine stories, and of these six are good 
and three are bad. And the touchstone 
that has been used in separating the good 
from the bad in this judgment is read- 
ing aloud to an intelligent listener or 
two. When a story has pleased them 
and seemed-to be complete and satisfy- 
ing, it is called good. When they have 

2Colonel Starbottle’s Client and Some Other Peo- 


ple. By Bret Harte. - Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
1892. 
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hesitated at the end, and asked “Is that 
all?” or “What does it mean?” we 
have called it bad. This may be acrude 
and Philistine criterion, and yet there 
must be something faulty ina story that 
puts the mind of its reader to perma- 
nent confusion regarding it. And Mr. 
Harte will perhaps not quarrel with a 
judgment that pronounces two-thirds of 
his stories good. It is a larger propor- 
tion than has been pleasing in most of 
his recent work. To particularize a bit, 
the worst story in the respect men- 
tioned is ‘A Night at Hay’s ;” the best, 
“ Johnson’s Old Woman.” The name- 
story and “In a Pioneer Restaurant”’ 
are the other two bad ones, and “ The 
Postmistress of Laurel Run” and “The 
Ghosts of Stukeley Castle” are not- 
ably free from thedefect. It impresses 


the reader that these stories that we 
call bad are so because of a lack of 
thinking out, of finish,— as if Mr. Harte 
had clearly in his mind what his people 
would do, and less clearly why they 


‘would do it, but had not focused his at- 
tention on the why, and so failed to 
convey it to his readers. But “ John- 
son’s Old Woman” is good enough to 
carry any book, — good enough to take 
her place in the immortal company of 
M’liss and Miggles, The Luck, and Ten- 
nessee’s\ Partner. 

Jane G. Austin’s book of short stories? 
is a collection of her magazine contribu- 
tions, some of them the early work in 
which she tried her prentice hand on 
the Pilgrim field, before writing the 
books that have made that field her 
personal property. They are pleasing 
sketches,— many of them full of Miss 
Austin’s first enthusiasm for the ro- 
mantic side of the Pilgrim story, and for 
that reason lacking the careful historic 
accuracy that she has since cultivated. 
The Aldens, Carvers, Standishes, and 
Bradfords, all figure prominently in these 

1 David Alden’s Daughter and Other Stories of Colo- 
nial Times. By Jane G. Austin. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: 1892. 
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stories, beside many lesser people to 
whom we are glad to be introduced. 

Much less pretentious than either of 
the preceding books, and by less known 
authors, are Zales of a Garrison Town? 
The town is Halifax, and the stories are 
the current mess-room tales of gossip 
and adventure. They are told with 
sincerity and a knowledge of facts that 
makes up in large measure for their 
crudity and triteness. ‘“ Court-Martial- 
led” is the best in its handling, perhaps 
because it deals altogether with soldiers, 
and does not attempt to depict or ana- 
lyze the feminine character, in which 
respect these narratives are not strong. 
And Tommy Atkins has been drawn by 
so much abler pens, that praise of this 
book must be faint to be true. 

The most notable novel to be reviewed 
is by a local writer. Other Things Being 
Equai® is the story of a Jewish gir] of 
the best type, who falls in love witha 
Christian physician. The scene is prop- 
erly laid in San Francisco ; for nowhere 
else on this continent, probably, is there 
a more cordial feeling between Jew and 
Christian, or a more influential Jewish 
community. Except for this, Miss 
Wolf makes but slight use of local col- 
oring. She tells us that her characters 
are walking on Van Ness Avenue, but 
there are none of those descriptive 
touches that make it real to those that 
know the street. But it is not fair to 
complain that the author has not done 
this thing or that, when she has done 
so well what she has tried to do with 
her whole heart. She has drawn a pict- 
ure of the best family life of the Jews 
that they should be proud to own,— of 
a Jewish girl, Ruth Levice, that is an 
addition to the Jewesses of literature,— 
of a Jewish father that is a character 
sketch of the best sort. 


By Arthur Wentworth 
New York and 


2 Tales of a Garrison Town, 
Eaton and Craven Langstroth Betts. 
St. Paul: D. D. Merril Company : 1892. 

3 Other Things Being Equal. By Emma Wolf. Chi- 


cago : A. C. McClurg & Company : 1892. 
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The scene where the Doctor and the 
Levices, father and daughter, discuss 
the matter of an engagement between 
the young people is very strong: the 
old father, liberal in his thinking and in 
his convictions, and yet bound by the 
hereditary prejudices of thirty centuries 
between Jew and Gentile, the daughter 
torn by the conflict between her love for 
her father and this new master love, and 
the Doctor, sure of the justice of the 
claims of mutual love, and yet knowing 
that he is fighting a losing fight in try- 
ing to make it appear so to the old man. 
But on one side was youth and love, and 
on the other age and prejudice, — and 
wisdom, if you please,— and in the long 
run such a fight could end in but one 
way. Miss Wolf has done it well: the 
death scene at the climax is very strong 
and very tender. It is only a pity that 
she found it necessary to add the anti- 
climax of a concluding chapter after her 
story was told. She doubtless felt that 
the story was not ended, and surely it 
was not, for the thoughtful mind inevit- 
ably goes on into speculation as to how 
it fared with these people afterward ; 
whether or no the father’s arguments 
and forebodings of trouble that would 
come had no foundation,— whether if 
there were children, there was no clash- 
ing of wills as to which faith should 
claim them. But these things would be 
material for another book, and it was 
not necessary to take her readers from 
the pinnacle of the death scene just to 
show the immediate arrangements of 
family affairs. 

“My Official Wife” made so decided 
a hit that any further work- by Mr. Sav- 
age is warmly greeted. This disposition 
was not diminished by “The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas,” nor will it be by Prince 
Schamyl’s Wooing,’ “a story of the 
Russo-Turkish War.” Not that the 


1 Prince Shamyl’'s Wooing. By Richard Henry Sav 
age. New York : The American News Co.: 1892. 
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story has no faults, but in spite of them 
it is undeniably interesting. The blood 
and thunder in it, its hysterical style, 
and its choppy sentences, remind the 
reader of those ten-cent novels he used 
to read behind his geography in the sin- 
ful days of youth. Nevertheless now 
in older years, as then in youth on vast- 
ly less provocation, he feels the blood 
quicken to the thunder of the cavalry 
charge, and his heart throb sympathet- 
ically at the anguish of the “lovely 
Rose of Georgia.” He, too, would like 
a chance to give one blow to the wicked 
Ghazee who poisons the lovely Rose, 
and works all manner of ill until his 
career is ended by the explosion in the 
old tower where the secret treasure is 
hid. 

A remarkable book to be a San Fran- 
cisco production is Poseidon’s Paradise,’ 
a story of Atlantis. Mrs. Birkmaier 
has studied such material as was to be 
had in mythology, Plato, and down even 
to Ignatius Donnelly; but when it is 
put together the result is very scanty, 
and there is required a vast deal of 
creative imagination to make a living 
picture of the misty Atlantis. The re- 
sult in the present case is good ; — such 
anachronisms as occur are apparently 
unavoidable ; for though we may suspect 
that Mrs. Birkmaier has made her an- 
cients too far advanced in civilization in 
this or that particular, who shall say 
it was not her right to do it? The plot 
of an antique civilization, machinating 
priests, and a final convulsion of nature 
as the catastrophe, makes the book in- 
evitably compare itself to “The Last 
Days of Pompeii,” to the disadvantage 
of the present work, as was to be ex- 
pected. But even so, there is still rea- 
son for reading and enjoying Posezdon’s 
Paradise. 

By Elizabeth G. Birkmaier. 
: San Francisco : 


2Poseidon’s Paradise. 
The Clemens Publishing Company 
1892. 
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THERE is a most curious and even amusing una- 
nimity in the press comments and private talk about 
several aspects of the past campaign and its results. 
Every respectable journal has observed, *‘ What a 
quiet and decent campaign we have had, and whata 
relief it was!” The large poll and the decisive na- 
ture of the result have made it almost necessary that 
each journal should add, with resignation or triumph, 
as the case may be, “‘It has evidently been a thought- 
ful campaign, and the verdict must be accepted as 
the deliberate choice of the people, for the present at 
least.” It is to be noticed that the resignation has 
not been as difficult, nor the triumph as vociferous, 
as might have been expected; for, quiet as the cam- 
paign was, the exertions made on both sides seem to 
have been great. The Republicans, with few excep- 
tions, acquiesce very easily in the result,—so easily as 
to make one feel (as, indeed, the vote itself showed) 
that they have not been as a body so anxious to 
win as their opponents were. Had the election gone 
the other way, there would have been much bitterer 
disappointment on the part of the defeated, as any 
one may realize by recalling the result four years ago. 
The Democrats and Mugwumps cared more than the 
Republicans did; they were the protestants, the par- 
ty that raised the issue which was being decided, and 
they were assailing a position that the Republicans 
do not seem to have been, throughout their rank and 
file, strenuously determined to hold. 


Nor that there is probably any disposition on the 
part of the Republican rank and file to desert the 
doctrine of a protective tariff on imports. But the 
people knew perfectly well that there was no ques- 
tion of dropping this general policy in the immediate 
present. If the question of free trade is ever to come 
up in this country—and come up it must some time— 
it will be after many more steps have been taken to- 
ward it than can even be distinctly foreseen now. 
The reduction of the present tariffs to a revenue ba- 
sis is a thing to which the way can be traced out, a 
thing that has been done before in this country, but 
not an end that any one expects to see accomplished 
in a single administration. The steps by which the 
tariff progressed from its ante-bellum status to the 
present have taken thirty years to climb, and cannot 
be retraced in four; the people wil] be appealed to 
more than once for a verdict on the process before it 
is complete. And this everyone knew. The Repub- 
licans therefore did not regard the election as a strug- 
gle for the doctrine of protection, but only for the 
particular phase of its application at which the party 
leaders had arrived,—without, as most of them now 
say, any distinct authorization from the party itself; 


for it will be remembered that in the campaign of 
four years ago the changes of the tariff afterward 
made by the McKinley Bill were not made an issue 
at all; it was rather understood that the choice lay be- 
tween the Mills tariff and an unchanged one. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that it should seem to most 
Republicans that the verdict has simply been to fall 
back a step, from the McKinley position to the status 
guo ante, 


THE better class of Democratic and independent 
journals see the situation in a very different light. 
The restraint of their expressions of triumph comes 
from no limitation in their estimate of the signifi- 
cance of the result. On the contrary, they are so- 
bered by the sense that they have started in on a 
long and great undertaking. Their leaders are now 
at one in the purpose of bringing back the tariff to 
a revenue footing; and they know as well as the Re- 
publicans do, and say freely, that it cannot be done 
at once, and that they will have to come back tothe 
people more than once and be re-endorsed, if they 
are to carry it through. Some of them have no in- 
tention of stopping there, but look to see the country 
goon to free trade. The significance of their victory 
does not lie to them in the distance that can be trav- 
ersed in the next four years, but in the facing about 
in the direction of the movement. It seems to us 
that in this they estimate the situation more correct- 
ly than the Republicans. The thing that, will affect 
future policy is not so much the actual number of 
dollars by which duties are lowered: if the Demo- 
cratic party can hold the approval of the country 
while moving avowedly—however cautiously—to- 
ward a revenue tariff, and obtain a vote of confi- 
fidence at the end of four years, prophets of that par- 
ty will be justified in the belief that they see now the 
beginning of a, “‘revolution.” While, therefore, 
there is plenty of loud and thoughtless exultation 
on the streets, there is little of it in the expression 
of the leaders, but rather a few words of very seri- 
ous rejoicing, weighted with much sense of grave re- 
sponsibility about the ability to hold and handle their 
victory. . 

ONE gratifying result of the election has been the 
very general success of the secret ballot. The only 
complaint of any consequence against its workings 
is that it makes counting slower. The delay is doubt- 
less annoying, but the cause of it is that people have 
been left free to vote their real preferences, instead 
of having it made hard to vote in any way except by 
great blocks of names. Some curious items of in- 
formation are brought out by this freedom. We 
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have heard of a country precinct in which a number 
of voters voted for presidential electors and for local 
officers, caring nothing for congressional, legislative, 
or county candidates, One voter even ignored the 
presidency, and put on the blanket sheet but a single 
cross—the one that would affect the roadmastership 
in his school district. The anecdote opens a field for 
thought as to the vast numbers of candidates that 
have been voted for by people who cared nothing 
about them, nor about the offices they filled, sim- 
ply because their names were on the same sheet 
of paper with one or two that these voters did wish 
to choose. would be worth the while, also, of 
students of g.vernment to inquire whether the inter- 
est in local offices everywhere overshadowed that in 
all remoter ones except the highest of all. 


WITH the present number, the New Series of THE 
OVERLAND completes a decade of existence. It has 
therefore had already a considerably longer lease of 
life than the first series had, viz., the eight years, 
1868-75. The ten years have cost a great deal of 
hard work and not a little anxiety to the managers 
of the magazine; and have won for ita good place 
in public esteem. It is the general opinion among 
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its reviewers that it has increased notably in literary 
merit during this decade: praise to this effect comes 
constantly into our office in print, and in the kindly 
expressions of correspondents. The editors of THE 
OVERLAND do not altogether think so. We believe 
that in strictly literary merit ¢here has been a pretty 
even quality through the decade. But in make-up, 
typographical appearance, and the addition of illus- 
trations, steadily improved in quality and increased 
in number, and in a certain timeliness and taking ef- 
fect in articles, the magazine has grown more inter- 
esting and acceptable to most readers. Some time, 
when the right time comes, we shall have some in- 
teresting bits of literary history to tell the public 
concerning all this. We believe it has been a his- 
tory of some importance in the development of this 
Pacific country, and that the next decade will make 
a chapter of more importance. But we do not in- 
tend here to trench on the province of our prospect- 
us for 1893,—which, indeed, may be readily turned 
to, as it is bound in with this issue. It contains a 
brief summary of our policies and purposes, with 
examples of our illustrations, and our readers will 
find it of interest. 
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Down the Danube. 


THERE is something puzzling in Mr. Bigelow’s 
latest book.? It is an account of a canoe trip down 
the Danube from Donaueschingen, in the Black For- 
est, to the Black Sea. He starts with two compan- 
ions, in canoes like his own,— the preface speaks of 
one of these companions as an artist whose sketches 
were to embellish the work, but ‘‘ other plans devel- 
oped,” and so only Mr. Bigelow’s own rough sketch- 
es are used. It seems impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that these other plans were the result of some 
falling out, by the way, between these hardy mari- 
ners ; for after-a third of the voyage is past,— to be 
exact, at Deggendorfin Bavaria,—he suddenly ceases 
all mention of his two fellow venturers, and goes his 
way alone. Not onlyis there this sudden ceasing of 
mention of his two companions, but there is beside 
a change of style and attitude toward the places he 
travels through. He becomes more laudatory, as 
though to indicate that the losing his companions 
had not interfered with his own enjoyment. Some 
of his descriptions of Magyar men and maidens, and 

1 Paddles and Politics Down the Danube. By Poult- 
ney Bigelow. New York: 1892: Charles L. Web- 
ster & Co. 


their capabilities in the way of drinking and dancing, 
are truly ludicrous. 

The book goes off into discussions of the political 
situation at the end without telling us of the latter 
stages of the trip, and how Caridee, his canoe, fared 
when the Black Sea was reached. The best polit- 
ical future of the lower Danube countries Mr. Bige- 
low finds in alliance with Germany and Austria, to 
the total avoidance of dealings with Russia. He 
concludes with a return to the subject of his former 
book, in a chapter on \he great opportunities open 
to the young Emperor of Germany. 

As a whole, the book is not so good as literature, 
nor so interesting in subject matter, as its predeces- 
sor, ‘* The German Emperor.” 


Briefer Notice. 


The volume Zchoes from the Sunset Club,? isa 
collection of papers read before the Sunset Club of 
Chicago, 2 cosmopolitan gathering of men of many 
occupations and views of life, who meet about a 
dinner table for tne sake of exchange of views on 


2 Echoes from the Sunset Club. Chicago : Howard, 


Bartels & Co,: 1892. 
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civil polity, practical politics, economics, and in 
short any subject of interest to thinking men of the 
time. The characteristic of the club is delightful 
informality, and the feature of each meeting is the 
after-dinner programme of two brief papers by 
writers unannounced, attacking the subject of dis- 
cussion from opposite points of view. The papers 
cover a wide range of subjects and cannot fail to 
stimulate thought. No opportunity for partisanship 
is given ; the follower of the red flag may put forth 
his views as certain of respectful attention as the 
orthodox republican. 

The only rules are negative: no ‘‘ president, no 
preaching, no dudes, no bores, no encores, no con- 
stitution, no by-laws,” are the sentiments of the 
club members, who number more than a thousand. 

The Chit-Chat and the Six-Thirty Clubs of San 
Francisco, though much smaller, are organized on 
much the same basis of informality. Such clubs are 
great broadeners of human sympathies and a stimu- 
lus to thought on current subjects. There should 
be more of them. 

A little volume! that is a valuable addition to the 
Columbus literature showered upon us, gives in 
concise form translations of Columbus’s letters to 
his superiors on his return, and thus furnishes 
material on which to form our own estimate of what 
he himself thought of his discovery. 

The introduction is concise and accurate, and 
gives some interesting thoughts on the reasons for 
the Westward movement. 

Les Prosateurs Frangais du XTXe Siécle2 is a 
collection of short complete prose writings from 
eminent French authors, from Xanvier de Maistre, 
1764, to the death of Jean Rameau, arranged chron- 
ologically. The selections of Professor Fontaine 
seem to have been made with reference to their rep- 
resentative character and pure morality. 

The little book of chosen fables from La Fon- 
taine® is a good text book for schools and colleges 
where French is taught, for it familiarizes the stu- 
dent with a famous writer’s work, while teaching him 
the language. The English notes and biographical 
sketch make the book quite complete. 

A novelette by one of the foremost of Italian 
novelists, has been added to the series of NMovelle 
Ltaliane. In order to render it serviceable for schol- 
ars, it has been furnished with English notes by 
Professor T. E. Comba. 


1The Writings of Christopher Columbus, Edited 
with an introduction by Paul Leicester Ford. Fiction, 
Fact, and Fancy Series. New York: Charles L. Web- 
ster & Co.: 1892. 

2Les Prosateurs Frangais du XIXe Siécle. By C. 
Fontaine, B.L.,L.D. New York : William R. Jenkins: 
1892. 

8 Fables Choisis de La Fontaine. By Mme. Berthe 
Beck. New York : William R. Jenkins : 1892. 

#Camilla. By Edmondo de Amicis. New York: 
William R. Jenkins: 1892. 
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Dr. Pick’s French Method’ is another book in the 
rapidly growing class that are tending to make the 
study of a foreign language more attractive and 
natural, by aiming at teaching the language from 
simple sentences leading to grammar, and not from 
nearly pure grammar to the study of the language, 


as now commonly taught. The idea of comparison 
of all new French words found in the text with any 
English or Latin similar terms, and thus fixing the 
word in the mind of the student, from associations 
with those already familiar, is a most reasonable way 
of acquiring a vocabulary. The principle of the 
method of study here set forth is association, not 
sheer memory. 

This is a very good method of teaching beginners, 
but very slow progress will be made by this method 
unless additional and more difficult text books are 
added, until the student has been initiated into the 
mysteries of the irregular verbs, where memory must 
do its share of work. 

A new text book in arithmetic must certainly have 
an excuse for its existence, and the compiler of this 
book 6 justly claims for it that he has adopted busi- 
ness methods of computation wherever they could 
be wisely substituted for the processes of the schools, 
because they are ‘‘ generally natural methods.” The 
practical application of the examples, and short 
methods, usually omitted in school books, are com- 
mendable. 
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Autobiographia, or the History of a Life. By Walt 
Whitman. New York : Charles L. Webster & Co,: 
1892. 

Echoes of the Sunset Club. Compiled by W. W 
Catlin. Chicago : The Sunset Club : 1892. 

David Alden’s Daughtér and Other Stories of 
Colonial Times. By Jane G. Austin. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1892. 

The Witch Hypnotizer. By Zena A. Maher : San 
Francisco : 1892. 

The Nature and Elements of Poetry. By Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. : 1892. 

Poseidon’s Paradise. By Elizabeth G. Birkmaier. 
San Francisco : The Clemens Publishing Co. : 1892. 

Free-Hand Drawing. By Anson K. Cross. Bos- 
ton : The Normal Art School : 1892. 

American Mental Arithmetic. By M. A. Bailey. 
New York: American Book Co, : 1892. 

Fables Choisés de La Fontaine. By Mme. Berthe 


Beck. New York: William R. Jenkins: 1892. 
Camilla. By Edmondo de Amicis. New York: 


William R. Jenkins ; 1892. 


5 Dr. Pick’s Method applied to acquiring the French 
language. By Dr. E. Pick. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 
Bardeen: 1891. 

6Standard Arithmetic. By William J. Milne. New 
York: American Book Co.: 1892. 
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Extraits Chois¢és des CEuvres de Fran¢gois Coppée. 
By George. Castegnier. New York: William R. 
Jenkins : 1892. 

- Les Prosateurs Francais du XIXe Siécle. By C. 
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Das Kindes Erstes Buch. By Wilhelm Riffe. 
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York: William R. Jenkins : 1892. : 

A Rational French Method. By A. Gautherot. 
New York : William R. Jenkins : 1892. 

The Naiad. A Ghost Story. By Katherine Berry 
di Zéréga. New York : William R. Jenkins : 1892. 
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The Devii’s Gold. By Oscar F. G. Day. Chi- 
cago : Morrill, Higgins & Co, : 1892. 

The Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham (Wil- 
liam Pitt). By Lord Macaulay. New York : Amer- 
ican Book Co. : 1892. 

How to Teach Writing. By Lyman D. Smith, 
New York : American Book Co. : 1892. 

West and East,—An Algerian Romence. By 
Laura Coates Reed. Chicago : Charles H. Sergel 
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